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PREFACE 

The writings of Montaigne prior to his Esstiys 
have been but little studied, yet they are of inter- 
est in themselves, and of still greater interest from 
containing, to some extent, indications of the 
origin of thoughts that are developed in the 
Essays, and from affording information as to 
various influences that affected their author's 
mind through life.. .Xt, is. this. that mak,e§ it worth 
while, as it rarely ^;ip'<56acer^ ayx^t^ with the 
imperfect when we gts^c^;;the better thing. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE 

THEOLOGIA NATURAUS OF 

RAYMOND SEBON 

"Des choses la nature est vrayment un indice 
Qui de Testre de Dieu nous donne la notice 
(Si de Testre de Dieu notice on peut avoir) ; 
C'est pourquoi la nature avec sa Theologie 
Mieux que Tart grave en nous la naive effigie 
De Dieu, de son essence, et de son haut pouvoirJ 

Francois d'Amboise, parisien, escoUer du Roy, 
(Last lines of a Sonnet prefixed to the first edition 
of the translation^ 



TRANSLATION OF THE 

THEOLOGIA NATURALIS OF 

RAYMOND SEBON^ 

The first work given to the public by Montaigne 
was a translation of a Latin treatise by a theolo- 
gian and philosopher of the preceding century.* 

^ This name has had various forms. In the original Latin 
work the author is styled Raimundus de Sabunde ; in Mon- 
taigne's translation he is Raymond Sebon; in the 1580 edi- 
tion of the Essays he is Raimond Sebond, and in the 1588 
edition Raimond de Sebonde ; and this is the form now ac- 
cepted; but in this paper I have used Montaigne's earliest 
form. 

'Montaigne believed him to be of Spanish birth, and 
so did other writers of the preceding century. But one of 
the latest students of Sebonde — ^the abbe Retdet — ^in a vol- 
ume entitled *Un Inconnu cSUbre/ published in Paris in 
1875, brings testimony to show that Sebonde was a native of 
Toulouse. One evidence of this is the character of the Latin 
in which his book is written, which, far from being as Mon- 
taigne strangely asserts "un espaignol baragouine en termi- 
naisons latines/' has, according to the abb6 Reulet, no traces 
of Spanish, but is strongly impregnated with the Provencal 
language — ^the 'langue d'oc' — ^which was commonly spoken 
by the natives of Toulouse. It is certain that in the years 
1 434- 1 436 Sebonde (or Sibiude, his actual name) was a pro- 
3 



4 EARLY WRITINGS OF MONrAIGNE 

It was published in 1569 — ^when Montaigne was 
thirty-six years cJd — ^with the fdlowing title; 
"La Theologie naturelle de Raymond Sebon, doc- 
teur excellent entre les modemes, en laquelle par 
Vordre de Nature, est demonstree la verite de la 
Foy Chrestienne et Catholique, traduicte nouvelle- 
ment de Latin en Francois" Montaigne's name 
does not appear cm the title-page of the first edi- 
ti<m ; but a dedicatory letter to his father is signed 
by him. This letter sets forth that this translation 
has been accomplished **suyz'ant la charge" given 
Michel by his father the year before. And in 
his 'Apologie de Raimond Sebond' Mon- 

fessor at the niUTersity of Toulouae and that the volume 
under consideration, the only work known by him, is in scdn 
stance, and, for the most part, in form, a course of lectures 
then delivered by him. He died just afterward, in the 
Spring of 1436, — probably between fifty and sixty years of 
age. 

His work was widely circulated in manuscript; a manu- 
script copy very carefully executed and completed just a year 
after the book was finished, exists in the Library of Tou- 
louse. The book was first printed in 1484, and its popular- 
ity was such that there were nine editions in twenty-five 
years. In the next hundred and fifty years, six more fol- 
lowed ; then, none appeared from 1648 to 1852, when a cheap 
edition was published at Solsbach, which is very likely to 
be the last — ^Montaigne's translation is the only one that 
has been made. 



MONTAIGNE'S TRANSLATION $ 

taigne says: "Quelques jours avant sa mort, 
mon pere , . , , me commanda de mettre ce livre 
en frangois." The phrase "quelques jours" is 
one of the countless illustrations of how little 
Montaigne's indications of the lapse of time can 
be taken literally ; for a few lines later he speaks 
of the great pleasure his father took in the accom- 
plishment of his wish ; and the writing of a thou- 
sand octavo pages cannot be executed, least of all 
by Montaigne, in "quelques jours." 

In the next line Montaigne adds that the print- 
ing of the book was after the death of his father. 
He died in June, 1568, and the book was ''achevS 
d'imprime/' in December of the same year. 
These circumstances give, perhaps, to the date of 
the letter a strange and touching significance char- 
acteristic of Montaigne's peculiar and deep vein 
of sentiment. It is dated the day his father 
died ; yet it closes with the words : "Monseigneur 
je supplie Dieu qu'il vous doint treslongue et 
tresheureuse vie. De Paris ce 18 de juin 1568, 
Vostre treshumble et tresobeissant -fils, 
Michel de Montaigne," 

As a possible explanation of this surprising 
fact it may be suggested that the dedication was 
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written before the death of the elder Montaigne, 
and shown to him, and that after his death his 
son, for whom he was still a living force, pre- 
ferred not to change it but to affix to it, without 
explanation, the date of the last bodily presence 
of *'le meUleur pire qui fut oncques."^ 

A point like this is worth bearing in mind when 
studying the Essays, and observing the frequent 
inexactness about personal dates. 

The ''privilege" for the book was given in 
October, 156S. In it the volume is spoken of as 
"un livre intituK le Livre des Creatures de Ray- 
mon Sebon," That was the title of the original.* 
The title 'Theologia Naturalist was added by an 
editor when the book was printed. The head- 
line of Montaigne's pages is throughout 'Livre 
des Creatures de Raymond Sebon'; and the title of 
his Index is 'Table des choses et poinds qui sont en 
ce livre des creatures/ 

The two titles together, 'Liber Creaturarum/ 
and 'Theologia Naturalis/ sufficiently define the 
character of the book. It is a work on Natural 

* This date does not appear in later editions. 

' It is spoken of in the Toulouse manuscript as the "Livre 
des Creatures ou de la Nature, autrement le Livre de 
f Homme, pour qui sont faites les autres criatures" 
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Theology, which may be described as in some re- 
spects an anticipation of later speculation, and 
in other respects a reminiscence of scholastic 
thought. It was an attempt to prove the existence 
of Gk)d, the immortality of the soul and the neces- 
sity of Faith, by arguments drawn from the nature 
of the universe and of created beings, and to make 
conceivable, by analogies, such mysteries as the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and Original Sin. 

At the head of the first chapter of the transla- 
tion is a sub-tide which is not in the original: 
'De VEschelle de Nature par laquelle Vhomme 
monte d la cognoissance de soy et de son createur/ 
In these words we may hold perhaps a clue to the 
interest Montaigne found in this book; that it 
must have been a serious interest is proved by the 
long labour of the translation* and of the 'Apolo- 
gie/ 

If it was valued by some men as of use against 
the "execrable atheism" engendered by "les nou- 
velletez de Luther^' (though written more than a 
hundred years earlier), its chief attraction for 
Montaigne probably lay in that other part of its 

^ The translation has zooo pages of 250 words each. 
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argument by which "I'homme monte d la connais- 
sance de soy," 

The original work is divided into four parts 
and three hundred and thirty chapters. Mon- 
taigne disregarded tiie larger divisions, but kept 
to that of the chapters. While each of his chapters 
represents very fairly the contents of the original, 
almost every sentence differs a little from the 
text; the form given to the thought is freer, less 
scholastic. It is a singularly intelligent and 
thoughtful translation, and though not a close 
one is far from being a paraphrase. 

Montaigne supplied marginal notes — ^the heads 
of subjects — ^which so clearly state the matter 
treated of as to form an excellent summary of the 
book. 

But the chief interest of the volume lies not in 
the work itself, but in the fact that a comparison 
of it with Montaigne's Essays makes evident on 
the one hand a complete divergence of opinion, 
on many points, from the author he had so care- 
fully studied, and on the other hand many traces 
not only of life-long remembrance of this work, 
but also of life-long sympathy with some of the 
beliefs expressed in it. This fact accounts for 
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the character of the famous 'Apologie' which re- 
flects his regard for the purity of Sebon's inten- 
tions, and his admiration for the depth and the 
subtlety of his thought: but it no less reflects 
the greater depth and subtlety of Montaigne's 
thought, and sets forth the conclusions diverse 
from those of his author that he consequently had 
reached. 

The unstudied blending in this Essay of ex- 
pressions of Montaigne's respect for the theolo- 
gian with implied criticism of his opinions has 
given rise to so much question that it is worth 
while to examine some of the indications in other 
of the Essays of the place this book held in Mon- 
taigne's mind. There are scattered through his 
pages both resemblances to Sebon and differ- 
ences from him, sometimes, indeed, vague in 
character, but sometimes of moment — which 
when considered one after another and together 
produce an impression that Montaigne's work as 
a translator was not without permanent effect on 
his own thought. 

The first proposition of Sebon is that the knowl- 
edge of man and his nature is the basis of all 
intelligent apprehension of what concerns his sal- 
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vation, his happiness and unhappiness, his ill and 
his good. Belief in this doctrine is peculiarly the 
root of all Montaigne's philosophy. 

To obtain the knowledge of man, we must ob- 
serve "Vuniversite des choses"; it is the ladder by* 
which man mounts up to himself. This is the 
point insisted on in Montaigne's study of animals 
in the 'Apologie/ which has been much mis- 
understood. And with Sebon's second chapter, 
which is a comparison of man with other crea- 
tures, one feels sure Montaigne was in sympathy. 
His marginal note, ^'La community de I'homtne 
avec les plantes," immediately reminds us of the 
sentence near the close of the essay on Cruelty — 
the essay that immediately precedes the * Apolo- 
gies : "II y a un certain respect qui nous attache, 
et un general devoir d'humaniti, non aux testes 
seulement qui ont vie et sentiment, mais aux 
arbres mesmes et aux plantesf 

And when Sebon says : **Tout ce qui est Ss trots 
marches inferieures est aussi en Vhomme. A cetfe 
cause il a une grande alliance, convenance et 
amitiS avec les autres creatures''^ it is the very 

^ Sebon enumerates the four principal steps of the ladder 
of the things of the world as follows : The things that exist 
merely, without life, feeling, intelligence, judgment or free 
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text of what precedes in Montaigne the passage 
just quoted. 

"Et, afin qu'on ne se moque de cette sympathie et 
amitie que je confesse avoir avecques elks, et qu'on ne 
Toutrage trop nidement, la theologie mesme nous or- 
donne quelque faveur en leur endroit; et considerant 
que un mesme maistre nous a logez en ce palais pour son 
service, et qu'elles sont, comme nous, de sa f amille, elle a 
raison de nous ordonner quelque respect et affection 
envers elles." 

And a little later, after a page about the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, he adds : 

"Quand je rencontre, parmy les opinions plus moderees, 
les discours qui essayent a montrer la prochaine ressem- 
blance de nous aux animaux, et combien ils ont de part i 
nos plus grands privileges, et avec combien de vraysem- 
blance on nous les apparie, certes, j'en rabats beaucoup 
de nostre presomption, et me demets volontiers de cette 
royaut6 vaine et imaginaire qu'on nous donne sur les 
autres creatures." 

Then comes the sentence concerning the general 
devoir d'humanitS to trees and plants, and he con- 
cludes : 

"Nous devons la justice aux hommes, et la grace et la 
benignite aux autres creatures qui en peuvent estre 

will (^. g,, tbis four elements) ; those that have existence 
and also life (e, g,, vegetables) ; those that have existence, 
life and feeling (e, g,, animals) ; and those that have exist- 
ence, life, feeling, understanding, judgment and free will 
(e. g., human beings). 
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capables. II y a quelque commerce entre elles et nous, et 
quelque obligation mutuelle." 

These pages might have served as a preface to 
the long details about animals in the 'Apologie/ 
of which Sainte-Beuve speaks with some disre- 
spectfulness of tone.* 

The third chapter of Sebon considers the in- 
visible master of the universe, and exhorts man 
to recognize his creator ; saying: **Tu es une piece 
de I'ordre des choses, tu fats un corps avec elles." 
Montaigne in his noble imitation of Lucretius,* 
where Nature addresses man regarding death, 
represents her as saying to him : "Vostre mort est 
une des pieces de I'ordre de Vunivers, <fest une 
piece de la vie du monde." 

A much more important reminiscence, indeed 

something beyond a 'reminiscence,' appears by a 

comparison of Sebon's 191st chapter — 'Du nom 

de Dieu' — ^with Montaigne's essays 'De le Gloire/ 

Sebon writes : 

"Tout ce qui se pent acquerir ou c'est quelque chose, ou 
c'est un nom. Quant i la. chose, Dieu ne la pent ac- 
querir, veu qu'il n'y en a nuUe qui ne soit sienne 

D'avantage i quoy faire Tacquerroit-il, . . . . luy qui est 

^Port-Royal: Liv. III., T. II. 437- 

* Essais : Que philosopher, c'est apprendre d mourir. 
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infini et qui est toute plenitude? Parquoy tout ce qu'il 
peut acquerir ce n'est certainement qu'un nom. .... II 
ne peut croistre qu*exterieurement, et c*est proprement 
croistre hors de soy que d*acquerir un nouveau nom. . . . 
Or k nom croist par les oeuvres qui apparoissent . . . 
car les bonnes actions tirent necessairement apres elles la 
louange, Thonneur et la reputation pour celuy qui les a 
produictes. . . . Plus une chose oeuvre plus elle a dc 
nom, car le nom s'estend a la mesure de la chose. Le 
nom ne luy est non plus interieur, et n'est non plus de sa 
nature qu'est la gloire, si [«. e., neanmoins] est-ce luy qui 
re^oit premierement en soy la gloire et qui la joinct, com- 
munique et attache a sa chose; car, attendu que Thon- 
neur qui suit les bonnes ceuvres ne peut entrer au dedans 
de la chose qui les a produictes, et qu'elle n'a rien hors 
de soy qui luy soit plus prochain, plus familier et plus 
Yoisin que son nom, il faut que ce soit son nom qui le 
re^oive pour elle et qui s'en remplisse, comme estant apte 
naturellement a s'en accroistre et augmenter Par- 
quoy attendu qu*il n*y a que Dieu qui produise les bonnes 
actions, veu que toute chose bien faicte luy doit estre 
rapportee comme a cause souveraine et demiere .... 
tenon infalliblement que toute reputation, renommee, 
honneur, gloire et louange que suit Taction droicturiere 
de quelque chose que ce soit, apartient tres-certainement 
et tres-vrayement a Dieu seul." 

The Essay opens thus : 

"II y a le nom et la chose : le nom, c'est une voix qui 
remerque et signifie la chose; le nom, ce n'est pas une 
partie de la chose ny de la substance, c'est une piece 
estrangere joincte i la chose, et hors d'elle. 

"Dieu, qui est en soy toute plenitude et le comble de 
toute perfection, il ne peut s'augmenter et accroistre au 
dedans; mais son nom se peut augmenter et accroistre 
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par la benediction et louange que nous donnons i ses 
ouvrages exterieurs ; laquelle louange, puis que nous ne 
la pouvons incorporer en luy, d'autant qu'il n'y pent avoir 
accession de bien, nous Tattribuons i son nom, qui est la 
piece hors de luy la plus voisine. Voyli comment c'est a 

Dieu seul k qui gloire et honneur appartient La 

theologie traicte plus amplement et plus pertinemment 
ce subject, mais je n'y suis guiere vers6/' 

Montaigne makes use of this theme to introduce 
that of the foolishness (Sebon would have said, 
the impiety) of man's pursuit of praise and glory. 

Here and elsewhere Sebon's page aids in the 
interpretation of that of Montaigne, and it can 
scarcely be doubted that he had it in mind. It 
was natural that from time to time there should 
float into his thought sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, fragments of Sebon's 
long arguments; or, it may be, he would take 
down from the shelf the volume of his translation, 
and turn the pages, wondering that he ever had 
the patience for such a work. 

A possible reminiscence of Sebon's thought, 
and even more of his phrase, is suggested by 
bringing together the following passages. 
Sebon, in a comparison of men and plants, speaks 
of the seed of plants and the seed of man, and 
says: 
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"Ceste contemplation, 6 homme, te doit servir de cer- 
tain advertissement que tu cs Touvrage d'un grand Dieu : 
d'un Dieu, qui d'une seul et si petite chose tire une si 
grande et esmerveillable variete de membres. Cest luy 
seul qui d'un grain engendre les fueilles, les branches, la 
racine, et le tronc; et luy encore, qui d'une goutte de 
semence bastist cette innumerable diversite de pieces qui 
sont en toy. De vray si ce n'estoit luy, qui seroit-ce qui 
d'un si petit corps auroit fait naistre tant de parts? qui 
auroit multiplie une goutte d'humeur en tant de membres, 
de tant de formes de si diverse disposition ?" 

Montaigne, writing of the resemblance of chil- 
dren to their parents, says : 

"Nous n'avons que faire d'aller tirer des miracles et des 
difficultez estrangeres ; il me semble que, parmy les choses 
que nous voyons ordinairement, il y a des estrangetez si 
incomprehensibles qu'elles surpassent toute la dificulte 
des miracles. Quel monstre est-ce [i. e., quelle mer- 
veille], que cette goutte de semence de quoy nous sommes 
produits porte en soy les impressions, non de la forme 
corporelle seulement, mais des pensements et des inclina- 
tions de nos peres? Cette goutte d'eau, ou loge elle ce 
nombre infiny de formes ?" 

The thought is somewhat different, but the 
expression is the same: — ''qui a multiplie une 
goutte d'humeur en tant de formes?" 

Sometimes, with different words, the thought 
is the same. In the 'Theologie Naturelle* (ch. 
53) we read: ''Nous voyons le corps et I' ante, 
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pieces si differentes, sont un homme, mais comme 
elles le sont nous n'en sgavons rien." In the 
'Apologie' Montaigne in speaking of the difficul- 
ties that lie in the way of knowing our own being, 
of the effect of imagination on the body, of the 
uncontrollableness of some bodily actions pro- 
duced by mental emotion, dwells on the impossi- 
bility of discovering the connection between the 
mind and the body, saying : "la nature de la liaison 
et couture de ces admirables ressorts, jamais 
homme ne I'a sceu"^ 

Sometimes it is in a mere passing phrase of 
an Essay that one catches the thought of 
Sebon. In chapter seventeen Sebon compares 
the continuous creations of God, by which he 
maintains and preserves the world, to the sun's 
rays: He sends them forth ''tout ainsi que le 
Soleil ses rayons qu'il fait et refait si dru, qu'il en 
continue la lumiere/' Montaigne in his own 
person writes : ''On diet que la lumiere du soleil 
n'est pas d'une piece continue, mais qu'il nous 

^ It is worth observing^ that this is the only passage in the 
'Apologie'^-except one of peculiar character to be noticed 
later — ^that seems at all to connect itself with the 'Theologie 
Naturelle/ 
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Slance si dru sans cesse nouveaux rayons les uns 
sur les autres, que nous n*en pouvons appercevoir 
Ventre deux!' "Ainsin," he continues, ''eslance 
nostre ante ses pointes diversement et impercep- 
tiblementf*^ applying Sebon's figure of speech to 
a different subject from that which he illustrated 
by it. 

Again when Montaigne remarks: "Chaque 
homme porte la forme entiere de I'humaine con- 
dition,"^ it may be observed that he had translated 
thus a passage in the 'Theologie NaturelW (ch. 
217). 

''Uhomme qui est en rintelligence a une forme com- 
mune et universelle revenante egalement a tous hommes, 
et singulierement i nul . . . toutesfois Thomme n'a pas 
une telle forme hors de Tame et hors de la nul de nous 
ne convient de ses conditions avec les conditions de tous 
les autres hommes." 

Sometimes, and this is still more curious, in 
two entirely different trains of thought in the 
earlier and the later writer, one finds as it were 
an echo of the "note" of Sebon wrought into an- 
other harmony. The following will serve as an 
example. Sebon is setting forth the grounds for 

^ Essais : Comme nous pleurons et rions d'une mesme chose. 
«Id.Liv.IIL a. 

2 
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belief in the immortality of the soul (ch. 217) : 

''II se preuve encore par la maniere d'agir de Tame, 
qu'elle est autre chose et differente du corps. L'ame 
retire et despouille de toute quantity, de tout lieu, et de 
toute qualite corporelle, ce qu'elle re^oit et prend en soy, 
.... Pour recevoir et loger en soy les choses qu'elle 
entend, elle les fa^onne d'une autre mode que de la leur 
ordinaire: tout ainsi que I'estomach despouille la viande 
de son naturelle vestement .... pour luy en donner une 
nouvelle . . . . ; aussi, les choses qui entrent en nostre 
ame quictent leur forme naturelle, pour prendre la sienne. 
.... L'ame renge i sa fa^on ce qu'elle retire i soy et ce 
qu'elle regoit." 

What he means by this, as he explains, is that 
the conceptions of the soul are "universal" and 
not "particular." But forget his meaning, re- 
member only his phrases about "les choses qui 
entrent en nostre ame," his odd word "vetemenf* 
C'sicut stomachus dum recipit cibos, expoliat et 
denudat eos a suis vestimentis et suis condition- 
ibus, et induit eos vestimentis corporis et condi- 
tionibus^') , and then listen to Montaigne's writing 
twenty years at least later (after 1588) ; it is as 
if these words, like seeds, had rooted themselves 
in his mind and flowered in a new "variety." 

"Les choses, i part elles, ont peut estre leur poids et 
mesures et conditions; mais au dedans, en nous, elle 
[l'ame] les leur taille comme elle I'entend La 
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sante, la conscience, Tauthorite, la science, la richesse, la 
beaute et leurs contraires se despouillent k Tentree ct 
re^oivent de Tame nouvelle vesture et de la teinture qu'il 
luy plaist, brune, claire .... aigre, douce ...."* 

But a still more interesting class of the passages 
derived by Montaigne from Sebon are those in 
which the translator directly contradicts the old 
theologian, and holds precisely opposed opinions. 

One of these passages occurs in the ^Apologie' 
itself, and was pointed out by Sainte-Beuve, whose 
inferences from it are very different from those 
that may be made from another point of view. 
To the present writer the incongruity between 
Montaigne's opinion and that of the thinker he 
was defending is an indication simply of the char- 
acteristic keenness of vision that could see mis- 
takes side by side with wisdom ; and of the char- 
acteristic sincerity which made him avow his own 
standpoint without thinking it necessary to im- 
pugn that of another. The passage in Sebon is 
in his 97th chapter, of which the thesis is that 
everything in the world is made for man : "U n'y 
a rien en ce monde qui ne travaille jour et nuict 
pour le bien de Vhomme, Vunivers est pour luy, d 

^Essais: Liv. I. 50 (ed. 1595). 
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cause de luy , . , . et ordonni pour son bien" 
And with a simplicity and charm almost akin to 
St. Francis this pure and pious soul represents the 
heavens, the air, the water, the earth and the great 
world speaking to man, and themselves describing 
their glorious gifts to him. The page is really 
beautiful. It is prefaced by an address to man : 

"Or sus homme, jecte hardiment ta veue bien loing 
autour de toy, et contemple si de tant de membres, si de 
tant de diverses pieces de cette grande machine, il y en a 

aucune qui ne te serve Ce ciel, ceste terre, cest air, 

ceste mer et tout ce qui est en eux est continuellement 
embesoigne pour ton service. Ce bransle divers du soleil, 
ceste constante variete des saisons de Tan ne regarde qu'a 
ta necessite, et a te pouvoir renouveller continuellement 
des fruits pour ton usage. Pense done, pense qui est le 
createur de ce bel ordre."* 

Now let the reader turn to Montaigne's 'Apol- 
ogie! In one of the early pages, almost at the 
entrance of the principal argument he says (speak- 
ing of man in general) : 

^Cf. the famous PensSe of Pascal (the first of the ist 
Book) : "Qu'il regarde cette eclatante lumiere mise comme 
une lampe 6temelle pour eclairer Tunivers/' etc., etc. 

Cf. also Pope (Essay on Man, Ep. I) : 
"Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine. 
Earth for whose use ? Pride answers : 'Tis for mine . . . 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise. 
My footstool earth, my canopy the. sides." 
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"Qu'il me face entendre . . . sur quels fondemens il a 
basty ces grands avantages qu'il pense avoir sur les autres 
creatures. Qui luy a persuade que ce branle admirable 
de la voute celeste, la lumiere etemelle de ces flambeaux 
roulans si fierement sur sa teste, les mouvemens espou- 
vantables de cette mer infinie, soyent establis et se con- 
tinuent tant de siecles pour sa commodity et pour son 
service?" 

There is some interest in observing even in 
minor matters the variance between Montaigne 
and Sebon, whether or not it may be believed that 
Sebon's remarks on the subjects treated of had 
remained in Montaigne's memory; they may, at 
least, have turned his thoughts to the considera- 
tion of these topics, and themselves suggested 
another point of view. Sebon speaks of the 
human body ''basH et fagonne d'un artifice tres- 
parfaict et excellent au dessus de tous les autres 
corps du monde" Montaigne, discussing beauty, 
in the 'Apologie' says : "Si nous nous jugeons 
bien, nous trouverons que, s'il est quelques ani- 
maux moins favorisez en cela que nous, U y en a 
d* autres, et un grand nombre, qui le sont plus/' 

Sometimes the contrast of thought and feeling 
is amusingly vivid. When Sebon says (ch. 299) : 
"La tribulation est bonne d purger nos ames . . . 
et d la separer [I'dme] . . . . du tout des plaisirs 
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corporels .... qui la corrompent et qui la tuent 
La tribulation est done chose tres-aimable d tout 
homme ehrestien" — Montaigne answers : Not to 
me; "les prosperitez me servent de discipline et 
d' instruction, comme aux autres les adversitez et 
les verges,"^ 

Nowhere is there a wider divergence of view 
between the theologian and the essayist than about 
Death. The theologian says (ch. 234) : "II West 
rien plus horrible, espouvantable et effroiable que 
la mort, rien plus haissable, evitable, et ennemi d^ 
nostre volonti." The layman says: **0r cette 
mort que les uns appellent des choses horribles la 
plus horrible, qui ne sgait que d* autres la nomment 
I'unique port des tourmens de ceste vie, le souve- 
rain bien de nature . . . ?"* And speaking with 
a more personal tone he repeats : **Ce n'est pas la 
recepte d une seule maladie, la mort est la recepte 
d tous maux: c^est un port tres-assurS, qui n'est 
jamais d craindre et souvent d rechercher"^ 

It is interesting to observe that in Montaigne's 
first study of death, the essay 'Que philosopher, 

^ Essais : Liv. III. 9. 

'Id.: Que le goust des biens et des maux depend .... 
de fopinion que nous en avons. 
•Id. Liv. II. 3. 
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c'est apprendre d mourir/ which (he happens to 
tell us in the course of it) was written in 1572, 
that is, only three years after the publication of 
his translation, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the "theological" point of view; it is wholly 
concerned with what ''les sectes des philosopher' 
have thought and taught, and with the results of 
his personal observation, and personal reflections. 
It is as if no such thinkers as Sebon had ever ex- 
isted. And among his very last words, written 
twenty years later, are these — ^words which ap- 
peared only after his death, in the noble essay *De 
la Phisionomie* : "^u nombre de plusieurs autres 
offices que comprend le general et principal cha- 
pitre de sgavoir vivre, est cet article de sgavoir 
mourir, et des plus legers, si nostre crainte ne luy 
donnoit poids." This is the prolonged echo, that 
resounds all through his life, of his earlier 
thought : '*Je veux qu'on agisse sans cesse, que la 
mort me treuve plantant mes chous, tnais nonchal- 
lant d'elle et encore plus de mon jardin impar- 
fait/"" 

Such thoughts are far removed from those of 
Sebon. 

* Essais: Que philosopher, etc., ed. 1580. 
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Sebon's conception of the Deity was not of a 
character to offend Montaigne. Montaigne was 
shocked by "les deitez ausquelles I'homme, de sa 
pro pre invention, a voulu donner une forme f 
and in the * Apologies rather oddly, these deities 
much more occupy his thoughts than the Chris- 
tian's GrOd. 

But there is a remarkable passage in the 
'Apologte* in this connection, which has been 
little noted; no critic seems to have observed it. 
Yet it is one of the most audacious expressions of 
thought in the Essays. It is an indictment of the 
Last Judgment; and though the plural form is 
used — "les dieux" it is God himself who is called 
to account. 

"Sur quel fondement de leur justice peuvent les dieux 
reconnoistre et recompenser k lliomme, apres sa mort, 
ses operations [actions] bonnes et vertueuses, puis que ce 
sont eux mesmes qui les ont acheminees et prod^iites en 
luy? Et pourquoy s'ofFencent ils et vengent sur nous les 
actions vitieuses, puis qu'iU nous ont eux-mesmes pro- 
duicts en cette condition fautiere, et que d'un seul clin de 
leur volonte ils nous peuvent empescher de faillir?"* 

Four hundred years earlier a Persian poet — or 

^ This passage has only the slightest thread of logical se- 
quence with what precedes or follows it; it is like an in- 
serted passage. 
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three hundred years later an English poet — were 
thinking the same thoughts :^ 

"Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin 
Beset the road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with predestined evil round 
Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin !" 

Persia and England may have known such 
questions, but they were unheard of in France 
in the i6th century; while to Raymond Sebon 
they would have seemed a crime. They are 
the impeachment of the very corner-stone of 
his great edifice; rather, perhaps, the key-stone, 
for the comer-stone is the free will of men, "le 
liberal arbitre: qui est la premiere et principalle 
piece de leur estre qui leur donne un rang A part" 
Through 300 chapters and more this is presented 
in almost as many lights, and as the argument 
draws to a close, the final retribution of man comes 
under consideration. 

"Puis que par la condition de sa liberte volontaire il est 
rendu exempt de contraincte, et seul entre toutes les 
creatures libre maistre de ses oeuvres, luy seul s'acquiert 
en agissant de la punition ou de la recompence. Puis que 
naturellement il se doit acquerir luy-mesme par ses 
bonnes oeuvres et par le merite son souverain et dernier 

^Montaigne himself ascribes them to Epicurus; but no 
commentator has found them in him. 
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bien pour son loyer, paiement et juste retribution, il est 
necessaire que toutes ses oeuvres soient exactement 
jugees et examinees, i ce qu'elles re^oivent en fin ce qui 
leur est deu par la souveraine justice." 

The author and the translator, in the very 
"apology" for the original, are here in complete 
opposition. 

Free-will, which, as has just been said, was the 
essential point of Sebon's theology, finds little 
place in Montaigne's thought. The phrase "libe- 
ral arbitre/' which recurs constantly in Sebon's 
pages, is not to be found in the Essays ; and only 
a single passage touches on this perplexing sub- 
ject. It is in the essay 'De la Vertu,' a title which 
properly translated is, 'Of Courage.' Montaigne 
prefaces a reference to the courage that may arise 
from a belief in fatality, by a statement of the 
doctrine of Necessity, and brings forward "cet 
argument du temps passS: 'Puis que Dieu prevoit 
toutes chases devoir ainsin advenir . . . . il faut 
done qu'elles adviennent ainsi.' '* 

To which, he says, ''nos maistres" answer this 
and thus, among other things that 

"Dieu, au rolle des causes des advenements qu'il a en sa 
prescience, y a aussi celles qu'on appelle fortuites, et les 
volontaires, qui despendent de la liberty qu'il a dotm€ i 
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nostre arbitrage, et s^it que nous faudrons par ce que 
nous aurons voulu faillir." 

It might be supposed that he had in mind here 
Sebon as one of '^tios maistres"; but apparently 
the conception of Necessity never entered Sebon's 
mind ; there is not an allusion to it in his pages. 

Farther comparisons might be made of the 
essays with the translation, but those here given 
sufficiently illustrate the connection between them. 



THE DEDICATORY LETTERS PREFIXED 

BY MONTAIGNE TO THE WORKS 

OF ESTIENNE DE LA BOETIE 

"And since he had 
The genius to be loved, then let him have 
The justice to be honoured in his grave." 

Mrs. Browning. 

"Such a man 
Might be a copy to these younger times ; 
Which, follow'd well, would demonstrate them 

now 
But goers backward." 

Shakespeare, 



THE DEDICATORY LETTERS OF MON- 
TAIGNE 

Montaigne's translation of Sebon was pub- 
lished in the beginning of 1569; on the i8th of 
October, 1570, the royal permission was given to 
Frederic Morel to print and sell ''La Mesnagerie 
de Xenophon, Les Reigles de Manage de Plu- 
iarque, Une Lettre de Consolation de Plutarque d 
sa femme, — Le tout traduit de Grec en Frangois 
par feu M, Estienne de la BoStie . . . ensemble 
quelques vers Latins et Frangois, et autres oeuvres 
de son invention: Item un Discours de Monsieur 
de Montaigne sur la mort dudict de La BoStie" 

This volume (a small 8vo of 131 leaves) ap- 
peared in 1 57 1, and was the second of Mon- 
taigne's publications. He did not explain why he 
allowed so long a time — seven years — ^to elapse 
after La Boetie's death before giving these 
works of his to the public, but it is clear that it 
was from no lack of affection and admiration for 
the author. 

31 
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The 'Advertissement au Lecteur' is dated the 
loth of August, and this date (like that of Mon- 
taigne's dedication to his father of his own trans- 
lation) has a peculiar significance. It was the 
anniversary of the second day of La Boetie's fatal 
illness, — ^the day that Montaigne joined him at 
Germignan, where he died on the i8th. 

A few words may not be amiss here to remind 
the reader of the relations between Montaigne and 
La Boetie. 

Estienne de La Boetie was bom at Sarlat, with- 
in a hundred miles of Bordeaux — in 1530; Michel 
de Montaigne was bom at Bordeaux itself, three 
years later. Both of them were of families hold- 
ing a highly honourable rank and greatly re- 
spected. La Boetie lost his father when he was 
a boy, but his father's place was filled by an 
uncle, whose constant and affectionate care of the 
education of his nephew was surpassed only by 
the singularly thoughtful devotion shown by the 
father of Montaigne in his bringing up. The son 
and the nephew could never sufficiently express 
their sense of gratitude, the one to "the best father 
that ever lived," as he felt, the other to the uncle 
who, as he said on his death-bed, had done for him 
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"all that a very wise, very good and very generous 
father could do for his son." 

Thanks to such wise and generous guardian- 
ship the youth of both the future friends passed 
in peace and tranquillity, while the lives of many 
of their contemporaries were agitated by the vio- 
lence of conflicting opinions which a little later 
expressing themselves in action, was to render 
their century one of the most tragic of history. 

When Luther died in 1546, La Boetie, sixteen 
years of age, was immersed in classical studies 
and was already finding in the beauty of Greek 
literature a source of serenity, while Montaigne, a 
school-boy at the College de Guienne, was acting 
in the Latin tragedies of Buchanan. But two years 
later Montaigne witnessed at Bordeaux the first 
of the horrible sights of which he was to see so 
many. In consequence of a tax on salt, sedition 
was rife in the whole province, but in the city the 
violence became extreme and the lieutenant of the 
King was massacred by the populace, as Mon- 
taigne describes in his essay, 'Divers evenements 
de mesme conseil/ 

This crime was followed by most terrible vin- 
dictive punishments of the inhabitants, ordered 
3 
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by the Q>nnetable de Montmorenci ; and "never/' 
says the historian De Thou, "never was seen such 
prompt and universal obedience after so furious 
a revolt." He continues : "No other example is 
needed to prove the truth of this common maxim 
that Princes have very long hands, and that their 
various interdependent powers, like many chains 
fastened together, bind and constrain all men by 
the force of a secret and invisible necessity. 
Etienne de La Boetie de Sarlat, who afterward 
was an ornament of the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
but who then, scarcely nineteen years of age, 
already manifested a power of judgment remark- 
able for his years, took the opportunity of these 
troubles to develop the above reflexion in a little 
work entitled the 'Contr^un ou la Senntude volon- 
taire' " 

This statement of De Thou has been contro- 
verted, but on inadequate grounds. Whatever oc- 
casioned this youthful outburst against submission 
to a tyrant it must have been written for the most 
part about this time. But it has in no respect the 
character of a political pamphlet, or of a polemical 
discussion. Inspired by ardent public feeling, it 
deals only in generalities and presents simply a 
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noble ideal conception of liberty, but a conception 
immature and incomplete. 

The book was not published during La Boetie's 
life ; but it circulated in manuscript, and coming to 
Montaigne's hands gave him his first knowledge 
of its author's name. He found it "gentil et plein 
ce qu'U est possible," and it opened the way to 
personal acquaintance. 

It was between the years 1557 and 1559 that 

Montaigne and La Boetie first met ;* both of them 

under thirty years of age, both of them counsellors 

in the Parliament of Bordeaux. A friendship 

of uncommon strength and intimacy immediately 

grew up between them. It was celebrated by 

La Boetie within the first two years of its growth 

by a Latin Ode to Montaigne. 

Te, Montane, mihi casus sociavit in omnes 
Et natura potens, et amoris gratior illex 
Virtus. 

^ The uncertainty of this date is due to the fact that in the 
essay *De VAmitiS/ Montaigne wrote, in the edition of 1580, 
of "les quatre ou cinq annies qu'il m'a est6 donn6 de jouyr 
de la douce compagnie et society de ce personnage.'' In 
the edition of 1588 the phrase is the same; but in that of 
1595 it reads, "les quatre anniesf* ; while in 1571, in the 
'avertissement' to the works of La 6o6tie, Montaigne 
wrote: "Nostre accointance ne print commencement 
qu' environ six ans avant sa mort" La Boetie died in 1563. 
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(O Montaigne, thee did strong nature and virtue, 
the dearest lure of love, unite to me for every 
hap.) Their union was indeed rooted in 

"The simple love of greatness and of good 
That knits brave minds and manners more than blood."* 

Its character is delineated in several passages 
of the Essays in a tone of noble tenderness very 
unusual in literature, but which may be compared 
to that in which Sir Fulke Greville speaks of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and may also remind the reader of 
'In Memoriam,' where a similar sentiment is ex- 
pressed in a different form, a sentiment blending 
the force of passion with the dignity of respect. 

After La Boetie's death Montaigne wrote: "I 
know by a too sure experience there is no such 
sweet consolation in the loss of our friends as 
that brought to us by the knowledge of having 
forgotten nothing to say to them, and of having 
had with them a perfect and complete communi- 
cation."* For four or five years or more the 

^The beautiful poem of Ben Jonson, from which these 
lines come — ^**To the immortal memory and friendship of 
that noble pair, Sir Lucius Carey and Sir Henry Morison" — 
contains many lines that equally fit the immortal friendship 
of Michel de Montaigne and Estienne de La Bo^tie. 

' Essais : De V affection des peres aux enfans. 
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mutual happiness of this intercourse was theirs, 
years compared to which Montaigne says "all the 
rest of my life has been as darkness." ^ 

It was seven years — ^as has been already noted — 
after La Boetie's death that Montaigne published 
some of his writings. To each of the translations 
from the Greek, and to the collection of Latin 
verses which this volume contained he prefixed a 
dedicatory letter, three to men of distinction and 
one to his wife. The three men are M. de 
Lansac, M. de Mesmes and the chancelier de 
L'Hospital; the letter to the last is the longest, 
and that and the one to M. de Mesmes are dated 
from the chateau de Montaigne the 20th April, 
1570, that to his wife is from Paris the loth Sep- 
tember of the same year. 



The seigneur de Lansac, to whom 'La Mes- 
nagerie de XenophorC is dedicated, was Louis de 
Saint-Gelais, a man of ability and character, who 
was more than a courtier, but who lived chiefly at 

^ It is noteworthy that Montaigne — ^without connecting the 
two facts — dates from his thirtieth year, the time of La 
Bo6tie's death, his decline in inteUectual vigour. 
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court during the reigns of Henri II. and his sons. 
He had been mayor of Bordeaux and had been 
twice elected to that oflSce, which was, as Mon- 
taigne tells us/ a rare honour ; and it is perhaps 
in consequence of this circumstance that this letter 
was addressed to him. He was surintendant de 
le maison of Catherine de Medicis; he was also 
sent as ambassador to Rome and to the Council of 
Trent, and on other foreign missions. He joined 
the League in order to carry out the purposes of 
the Queen, in whose confidence he was, and whom 
he zealously served. He died in 1589, seventy- 
six years of age. 

He was thus seventeen years older than La 
Boetie (and twenty years older than Montaigne) ; 
but Montaigne's dedication is in part, he says, 
owing to the fact that he knows La Boetie "avoir 
este aymi et estimi" by M. de Lansac during life. 
They were thrown together, however, only in 
public relations, and Montaigne assures M. de 
Lansac that he was far from knowing his friend 
completely ; and goes on to speak of his own most 
intimate "c^usture d'amitiS" with La Boetie and 
to express his ardent admiration of him. He 

^Essais: Liv. III. 10. 
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hopes M. de Lansac will pay him the honour justly 
due him: and it is "pour le refreshir en vostre 
memoire je vous donne ce livre." 

II. 

The next letter — ^that to M. de Mesmes is a 
dedication to a better known and more interesting 
personage than M.de Lansac. Henri de Mesmes, a 
man of real eminence, was of about the same age 
as La Boetie and Montaigne ; he was bom in 1532 
and died in 1596. The son of a distinguished 
man, he was himself distinguished as a general, 
a statesman and a scholar. He was the friend, 
the protector and through all his life the fellow- 
student of the most learned men of the day, yet he 
was constantly actively employed in public affairs, 
of varied nature, which gives a peculiar interest to 
his career. At sixteen years of age, after a boy- 
hood of enthusiastic study, he was teaching law at 
Toulouse. A few years later he was counsellor at 
various courts and councils ; and in 1556 Henri IL 
made him podestd of the republic of Siena, which, 
oppressed by Charles Fifth, had placed itself under 
the protection of France. Mesmes was no less 
excellent as a soldier than as a lawyer, and simul- 
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taneously fought the Spaniards and negotiated 
with the Pope with equal success. On his return 
to France many high offices were bestowed on 
him. And in the same year as this dedication, 
four months later than its date, he was employed 
in a very difficult negotiation with the Huguenots, 
which resulted in a short peace. Ill health pre- 
vented him from accepting an embassy to Vienna. 
He married in 1552; and Montaigne makes a 
pretty allusion to the eighteen years of domestic 
happiness M. de Roissy (one of the appellations 
of Henri de Mesmes) had already enjoyed, in 
saying, at the close of his letter: 

"J'ay cste d'advis de vous presenter ce petit ouvragc 
[Les Regies de Manage de Plutarque] non pour le ser- 
vice que vous en puissiez tirer, s^achant bien que, a pra- 
tiquer Plutarque et ses compaignons, vous n'avez que 
faire de truchement ; mais il est possible que Madame de 
Roissy y voyant Tordre de son mesnage et de vostre bon 
accord represents au vif, sera tres-aise de sentir la bonte 
de son inclination naturelle avoir non seulement attaint, 
mais surmonte ce que les plus sages philosophes ont peu 
imaginer du devoir et des lois du manage." 

The first part of the letter is like a page of the 

Essays. The opening sentence runs as follows : 

"Monsieur, c'est une des plus notable folies que les 
hommes facent, d'employer la force de leur entendement 
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a ruiner et choquer les opinions comunes et receues, qui 
nous portent de la satisfaction et du contentement." 

For his own part he likes better to be "plus 
content et moins entendu"; and although ''des 
fines gens'' mock at the interest we feel in what 
will take place when we are gone where we shall 
know nothing of things here below, he considers 
it a great consolation for the weakness and short- 
ness of this life to believe that it may be strength- 
ened and prolonged by remembrance and fame. 

But twelve years later the idea uppermost in 

his mind in this connection was that our soul 

"logee ailleurs" will not care for "les choses de ga 

bos;" for he writes then : 

"Moy, je sgay bien que je ne suis que chez moy (♦. e., I 
know I am myself only in myself), et de cette autre 
mienne vie qui loge en la connaissance de mes amis, je 
s^ay bien que je n'en sens fruict ny jouissance que par la 
vanite d*une opinion fantastique. Et, quand je seray 
mort, je m*en ressentiray encores beaucoup moins: je 
n'auray plus de prise par oil saisir la reputation: je ne 
vois pas par ou elle puisse me toucher ny arriver i moy/'* 

It was when he was occupied with La Boetie's 
reputation, not his own, that he could not but 
strive "de resusciter et remettre en vie sa 
mimoire," and in those earlier days he could add : 

^Essais: Lir. II. z6. 
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"Je croy qu'il le sent aucunement, et que ces miens 
offices le touchent et resjouissent," He could 
not think of his dear dead friend as "entierement 
esloigne de nostre commerce." 

III. 
Montaigne dedicated the original Latin verses 
of La Boetie to the chancelier L'Hospital, "that 
Hospitall of France, than whom," Sir Philip 
Sidney said, "I think that Nature never brought 
forth a more accomplished judgment, more firmly 
builded upon virtue."* Montaigne himself ex- 
pressed a similar opinion in the first edition of his 
Essays, counting among "les plus tares [notables^ 
hommes" that he had known, "pour gens suffisans 
et de vertu non-commune, Olivier et L'Hospital, 
chanceliers de France,"^ He ranked him also, 
not less deservedly, among "les bons artisans'' of 
Latin poetry,' and each and all of these qualifica- 
tions made this dedication to him natural. But 
between the lines there may perhaps be read some 

* An Apologie for Poetrie, 

'Essais: Liy. II. 17, 

' Among the inscriptions on the beams of Montaigne's Li- 
brary, there is one (and the only one drawn from the works 
of his contemporaries) which he took from one of the Epis- 
tles in Latin verse of L'Hospital. 
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regret that the eyes of the great Chancellor had 
not rested on a man so fit as La Boetie to work 
under him and with him, and a desire all the 
stronger to create in his mind a posthumous ad- 
miration for this unknown great man — ^'I'un des 
plus propres et necessaires hommes aux premieres 
charges de France," — ^whom Montaigne had seen 
all his life "avoir croupy, mesprise, is cendres de 
son fouyer domestique." 

Because of this wish, Montaigne, in summing 
up his virtues, speaks first of those less personal 
to his friend, **les reiglez bransles de son ante, sa 
piH6, sa vertu, sa justice, la vivacite de son esprit, 
le poix et la sante de son jugement, la hauteur de 
ses conceptions, son sgavoir," reserving to the last 
the qualities that would most appeal to L'Hospital, 
"la tendre amour qu'il portait d sa miserable 
patrie, sa haine contre tout vice, mais principale- 
ment contre cette vilaine traUcque qui se couvre 
sous I'honorable titre de Justice," 

Though for many reasons, as just said, L'Hos- 
pital was a natural choice for this dedication, one 
of the noteworthy things about it is that it was 
made three years after his resignation of ofiice ; he 
was no longer tfie powerful diancellor — ^though 
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even so he could have done nothing for Mon- 
taigne, now that La Boetie was dead — ^but "a poor, 
infirm, weak and despised old man," whose emi- 
nence was wholly a thing of the past. It was in 
such conditions, and again after his death, that 
Montaigne paid him homage. He here assures him 
that there was no man whose friendship La Boe- 
tie would have more desired to win than his, and 
he makes use of this opportunity — "pour mes- 
nager d'un pierre deux coups" — ^to express to him 
"rhonneur and reverence" he himself felt. 

IV. 

Montaigne's dedication to his wife of one of 
these works of his friend, is the only definite 
expression of his feeling toward her that we have ; 
and it is a refutation of the belief that has existed 
that his regard for her was not high. 

"Montaigne was happy in a noble friend, 
Had not the fortune of a noble wife," 

Qough wrote (though not in his own charac- 
ter), expressing the feeling even of 'Montaigno- 
logues/^ "A noble wife" is a rare personage, but 

^ Montaignologue. "Que dirait Montaigne, bon Dieul 
d'un pareil mot forg^ en son honneur !" crieB Sainte-Beure. 
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that "Mademoiselle de Montaigne"* was not igno- 
ble in her husband's eyes is not difficult to pro've. 

The mere existence of this dedication is of 
weight. It is among the very few expressions of 
affection to a living wife, of its time and country. 
Montaigne's friend, Pierre de Brach, published 
charming love-poems addressed to his adored 
'Aimee,* before as well as after her death; but 
poems are poems, and reflect as much honour on 
their author as on their object. Nowhere else 
than here do we find simple unadorned prose set- 
ting forth with peculiar seriousness and sweetness 
a husband's tenderness. 

The moment at which it was written is of in- 
terest. After nearly five years of marriage their 
first child had been bom, and after only two short 
months of life had died some eight or nine weeks 
before the date of this letter.* Montaigne felt 
that he could offer his sorrowing wife no better 

Montaigneist, which has lately come into use in English, is 
not much better. 

^ "Mademoiselle'' was then the title of married women. 

'These dates are known with certainty from other rec- 
ords, and the word "an" in this letter is a mistake for mois, 
Montaigne's marriage was 23 septembre 1565 ; the date of 
this letter 20 septembre 1570. 
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consolation than that of Plutarch to his wife in 
like circumstances, and it is evident that he 
counted on her sympathy in its coming also from 
his "dear brother"— "Monsieur de la Boetie."* 

But beyond these implied sympathies are the 
words in which he assures her that he has no 
friend more intimate than herself — '^nul plus privi 
que vous." Such words, uttered by Montaigne, 
may be trusted. 

The heartlessness that has been attributed to 
him about his children — ^his unconcern about their 
deaths — four, all daughters, died mere babies, 
between 1570 and 1577 — is one of the countless 
mistakes made regarding his character. Mon- 
taigne had no great love for children — for babies 
— ^by nature or by judgment,* and he says : 

"Je n'ay jamais estime qu'estre sans enfants fust un 
defaut qui deust rendre la vie moins complete et moins 

contente Les enfants sont du rolle des choses qui 

n'ont pas fort dequoy estre desir6es; notamment i cette 
heure qu'il serait si difficiles de les rendre bons; et si 

^Amyot's translation of Plutarch's letter was published 
the next year. 

' Je ne puis gouter cette passion, de quoi on embrasse les 
enfants k peine encore n^s, n'ayant ni mouvement en Tame 
ni forme reconnaissable au corps par ou ils se puissent ren- 
dre aimables.'' Essais : liy. II. 8. 
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(♦. e., neanmoins) ont justement dequoy cstre rcgrettecs, 
a qui les perd apres les avoir acquises."* 

The last sentence — of which the thought is 
echoed and enlarged upon in many passages of 
the Essays — should relieve him from the charge 
of heartlessness in this direction, while the pre- 
ceding sentence explains honourably his indiffer- 
ence to the death of his own babies, dying, as they 
undoubtedly did, away from him — ^when he had 
scarcely seen them.* 

But however little he mourned the death of 
infants, it is to be remembered that he ranks as 
the second strongest instinct of mankind (the 
first being self preservation), "I' affection que 
I'engendrant porte d son engeance," the affection 
of children for their parents being naturally less 
strong.' 

There are agreeable indications of the affection 
that Montaigne inspired in his wife, who was 
eleven years younger than he. It is not surpris- 

^ Essais : Liv. III. 9. 

'As he himself had been put out to nurse *'des le ber- 
ceau" by the good father he so loved, in like manner had 
been his children; "je ne les ai pas souffert volontiers 
nourris pres de moi." 

■ Essais : Liv. II. 8. 
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ing that no expression of it during his life re- 
mains, but her eager interest after his death about 
the Essays indicates not only an affectionate but 
an intellectual admiration for him, all the more 
noteworthy as showing that, though she was a 
very pious woman, she had not been offended by 
his opinions ; and all the more agreeable from the 
modesty with which she remained in the back- 
ground. She put the matter of the posthumous 
edition, which apparently was soon decided upon, 
into the hands of her husband's two nearest 
friends, M. de Brach and Mile, de Gournay, and 
seems to have done all in her power to assist 
them, claiming nothing in return. But the recog- 
nition of her services by Mile, de Gournay is full 
of meaning. Its assurance of the friendship be- 
tween the wife of Montaigne and his ''fille d'alli- 
ance" says much for both these women, and espe- 
cially the wife, and not a little for Montaigne 
himself. 

Mile, de Gournay writes, in her long Preface : 

"Elle a tout son pays pour temoin, d'avoir rendu Ics 
offices d'un tres ardent amour conjugal a la memoire de 
son mari, sans epargner travaux ni d^pense ; mais je puis 
temoigner en verite pour le particulier de ce livre que son 
maitre meme n'en eut jamais tant de soin." 
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But Mme. de Montaigne and Mile, de Goumay 
did not know each other personally — they never 
met, till after the publication of the edition of 
1595. That great labour accomplished, the 
widow and her only daughter sent to Mile, de 
Goumay she tells us (in her 'Avis ou Presents^), 
writing in the third person, "la priant de les alter 
voir, afin de prendre entibre et mutuelle possession 
de I'amitii dont le dSfunt les avait liSes les unes 
aux autres; ce qu'elle fit et demeura quinze mois 
avec elles" 

The long inscription placed by Mme. de Mon- 
taigne on her husband's monument is as follows : 

To Michel de Montaigne of Perigord, son of Pierre, 
grandson of Grimond, great grandson of Remond, knight 
of the order of St. Michel, citizen of Rome, former mayor 
of Bordeaux ; one born to honour human nature, whose 
gentleness of dispdsition, acute intelligence, ready elo- 
quence and incomparable judgment are apprized as above 
the common allotment to man. He had for friends 
mighty kings and the foremost men of France, counting 
among them even the heads of the weaker party, he him- 
self meantime being most tenacious of the laws of his 
country and the religion of his ancestors. Making use 
of neither flattery nor rebuke, he was dear to all men. 
And as during his life he had always professed with his 
lips and his books a wisdom armed against the threats of 
suffering, so finally in the supreme struggle, after long 
fighting valiantly with a persistent inimical malady, 
4 
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matching his words with his deeds, he made, by the 
grace of God, a beautiful* close to a beautiful life. He 
lived 59 years, 7 months and 11 days. He died in the 
Ides of September the year of grace 1592. Frangoise de 
la Chassaigne, left, alas, to perpetual grief, she, the one 
wife of her one spouse, mournfully erects this monument 
to her beloved and well-deserving husband. 



The fifth dedicatory letter was not originally in 
the same volume with the others. The French 
verses which were announced on the title page 
were withdrawn — ^apparently at the last mo- 
menty it is not clear from what motive — ^and were 
published by themselves in a little plaquette of 
only nineteen leaves, very shortly after. They 
were dedicated by Montaigne to M. de Foix, 
"conseUler du roy en son conseil privi, et ambas- 
sadeur de sa majeste pris la seigneurie de Ve- 
nise." Paul de Foix was one of the great and 
frequently employed ambassadors of his time; 
he was also a great prelate, being the archbishop 
of Toulouse. After his death, which occurred in 
1584, at 56 years of age, Montaigne spoke of him 
in the essays, in connection with "le bon monsieur 
de Pibrac que nous venons de perdre," saying : 
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"Cette pertc, et ccUe qu'en mesme temps nous avons 
faicte de monsieur de Foix sont pertes importantes i 
nostre couronne. Jc ne sgay s'il reste i la France dt 
quoy substituer un autre coupple pareil i ces deux Gas- 
cons, en syncerite et en sufiisance, pour k conseil de nos 
roys. C'estoient ames' diversement belles, et certes, selon 
le siecle, rares et belles, chacune en sa forme. Mais qui 
les avait logees, en ce siecle, si disconvenables et si dis- 
proportionnees k nostre corruption et 4 nos tempestes?"* 

De Thou, also, who in 1573 went with M. de 
Foix to Italy, speaks of him in his Memoires 
as "un personage d'un rare meriie/' and he 
sketches his character and life at some leng^. 
He was connected with the old and famous 
and great house of Foix, but in his youth he 
had but small means for a man of his birth, 
and in consequence he entered the Church. 
He studied also Law, but chiefly Philosophy, and 
became a distinguished Aristotelian. His house 
was the home of learned men, and even in his 
most occupied days some time was given to study. 
But his intellectual attainments were unimportant 
in comparison with his virtues, his zeal for the 
public good, his faithfulness in friendship. 

"Ajoutez," says De Thou, "un air venerable repandu 
sur son visage, un port majesteux dans toute sa per- 

^ Essais : Liv. III. 9. 
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Sonne, on accueil obligeant, un son de voix agr6able: 
mais grave, sans bassesse et sans flaterie." 

De Thou completes this delightful picture by 
saying: "I could never be satisfied with the 
praises I might give him, for what I said would 
always be far below what I thought of him." 

He was too little of a courtier to be acceptable 
at Court, and he received his embassies as an hon- 
ourable exile. 

In 1 561 he was sent by Catherine de Mededs 
first to Mary Stuart and then to London, where 
he remained for four years ; then he was for four 
years in Venice, and again he was in England, and 
went back and forth between Paris and London 
for longer or shorter periods. He was in Paris 
at the time of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
and escaped with difficulty because of the sus- 
picions aroused by his life-long leniency toward 
the Huguenots. 

In 1 581 he was made ambassador to Rome, 
where he died in 1584. He had resided there for 
some years previously and had been Montaigne's 
friendly guide in 1580.* 

^ "Le Mercredi de la semmene seinte, je fis les sept Eglises 
aveq M. de Foix, avant disner, et y mismes environ cinq 
heures." Voyages. 
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Montaigne's letter to him is chiefly occupied 
with the tender praises of La Boetie. As in the 
dedication to L'Hospital, he dwells little on the 
greatness of the man whom he is addressing, but 
much on the high qualities of the dead friend in 
whose behalf he writes, expressing with the same 
sadness as elsewhere his sense that the circum- 
stances of La Boetie's life had prevented him in 
some measure from doing justice to himself, and 
had wholly prevented the world from giving him 
due honour. It never occurred to his friend's 
thought, he says, to give to the public any- 
thing that could testify to posterity of his 
abilities, adding: "Perchance he was of a noble 
enough nature that had he thought of this he 
would not have been very eager about it." All 
the more does it behoove him — Montaigne him- 
self — not to bury in his friend's grave his own 
perfect knowledge of him, of "the man he held as 
half divine." 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 
ESTIENNE DE LA BOETIE 

"A minde fixt, and bent upon somewhat that 
is good, doth avert the dolors of death." 

Bacon, 



THE LAST DAYS OF 
ESTIENNE DE LA BOETIE 

The letters prefixed by Montaigne to his friend's 
writings are, perhaps, the best introduction to one 
written seven years earlier, at the time of La 
Boetie's death, but which was first published with 
the later letters. It is addressed to the elder 
Montaigne and is a description of La Boetie's last 
days. It is the earliest original writing from 
Montaigne's hand that we have, and it might 
seem, consequently, that it should stand first in 
the review of his early writings. But while free 
from emotional expression, and while it is with- 
out a touch of sentimentality, it expresses (with 
the utmost reserve) so intense a grief, it depicts 
such touching scenes that a certain preparation is 
needed in approaching it. 

When, however, the strength and tenderness of 
Montaigne's affection for La Boetie are already in 
some degree appreciated, this letter takes its right 
57 
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place as the first, the longest, the most detailed 
expression of it, and the most affecting. 

It opens abruptly and the first page contains 
only unimportant remarks on the character of the 
pages that follow : but the narrative almost imme- 
diately begins. 

"On Monday the 9th August 1563 I sent to in- 
vite him to dine with me ; he sent me back word 
that he thanked me, but he was not quite well, 
and that it would give him pleasure if I would 
pass an hour with him before he set out for 
Medoc. I went to him very soon after dinner. 
He had laid down with his clothes on, and there 
was visible already some change, I know not 
what, in his appearance." He told Montaigne 
that he was suffering from diarrhoea with pain, 
in consequence of having taken cold from "jouant 
en pourpoint sous un robe de sole" with M. 
d'Escars (the King's lieutenant in Guyenne), and 
that it was not an unusual thing with him. "I 
saw no objection to his carrying out his purpose 
of leaving home, but advised his going that day 
only as far as Germignan, only two leagues from 
the city. This I did because the place where he 
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was living was all surrounded by houses infected 
with the plague, about which he felt some appre- 
hension; .... and also, in such a malady as 
his I had sometimes found myself better on horse- 
back." So he set off accompanied by his wife, to 
whom he had been married some nine years, and 
by his uncle. 

The next morning very early Mile, de La 
Boetie^ sent Montaigne word that her husband 
had been very ill all night with violent dysentery. 
"She was sending for a physician and an apothe- 
cary,* and she begged me to come to them, which 
I did in the afternoon." 

La Boetie had stopped at the house of M. de 
Lestonnac, a brother-in-law of Montaigne. He 
was rejoiced to see Montaigne when he arrived, 
"and when I was bidding him good-bye and prom- 
ising to return the next day, he begged me with 

^i, e,, Mme. de La Bo6tie; 'Mademoiselle' was then, as 
already noted, the title of married women. 

" More than twenty-five years afterward, Montaigne, writ- 
ing of physicians, remembered these days, and bitterly re- 
marks : "Cependant qu'ils craignent d'arrester le cours d'un 
dysenterique pour ne luy causer la fievre, ils me tuerent un 
amy qui valoit mieux que touts tant qu'ils sont." Essais: 
Liv. IL 37. 
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more earnestness and eagerness than he had ever 
done about anything else that I would be with 
him as much as I could. I was much touched. 
But nevertheless I was going, when Mile, de La 
Boetie, who already foresaw I know not what 
misfortune, begged me with tears in her eyes not 
to go away that evening. So I stayed, at which he 
was glad with me." The following days La Boetie 
steadily grew worse, and on Saturday Montaigne 
found him much exhausted. "He said to me 
then that his malady was somewhat contagious 
and that, beside, it was of a kind very disagree- 
able and depressing to witness, that he knew very 
well my nature [that is, Montaigne's extreme dis- 
like to the sight of suffering] and he begged me 
to be with him only at intervals, but as often as I 
could. I did not leave him again. 

"Before Sunday he said nothing to me of what 
he thought of his own condition, and we spoke only 
of the special incidents of his malady, and what 
old-time physicians had said of it. Of public af- 
fairs we talked but little, for I found him from 
the very first more than indifferent to them ("tout 
desgousti^') ." These two sentences seem to reflect 
the interests arising from their common love of 
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country and their common acquaintance with 
classical literature, which one may believe formed 
not unusual subjects of conversation between the 
two friends. And even in sickness, if public 
affairs dropped out of sight, the mental associa- 
tions of these two scholars, with forms of ancient 
thought, remained unbroken, as will be seen later. 
So, together, they contemplated La Boetie's illness 
with the eyes of "les anciens medecins" till this 
Saturday or Sunday; but on one of these days 
"he had a long faintness, and when he came to 
himself he said that it had seemed to him as if he 
were in ... a thick cloud and dark mist in which 
everything was confused and disordered; yet he 
had not been distressed. 'Death has nothing 
worse than that, my brother,'^ then I said to him. 
'Indeed, nothing so bad,' he answered." 

From that time "he entirely despaired of recov- 
ery ; and this he told me." 

Montaigne's memory of the succession of inci- 

^ ''C'est a la verite, un beau nom et plein de dilection, que 
le nom de irhre, et i cette cause en fismes nous luy et moy 
nostre alliance." Essais: De VAmitii, — It was not an un- 
usual manner at that time of denoting an intimate friend- 
ship. Joachim du Bellay often so addressed his Pylades 
Jean de Morel. 
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dents in these overwhelming days is proved to be 
inaccurate by the date of La Boetie's Will, and it 
was not Sunday, as he believed, but the previous 
day Saturday, that "because it was thought well," 
he says, "I should do so, I said to him it would ill 
befit me, seeing my great friendship for him, not 
to concern myself that, since when he was in 
health he had been in his actions full of prudence 
and good judgment as much as any man in the 
world, he should so continue in sickness ; and that 
if it were the will of God he should grow worse, I 
should be very sorry if for lack of being warned 
he left any of his private affairs at loose ends, 
both because of the injury his relatives might 
thereby suffer, and because of the effect on his 
own reputation. He listened to me very quietly ; 
and after having decided with regard to some 
difficulties which had kept him uncertain, he 
begged me to ask his uncle and his wife to come 
to him, they two alone, that they might hear what 
he had resolved on as to his Will. I told him that 
he would dismay (estonner) them by such a 
conversation. *No, no,' he answered, *I will com- 
fort them ; and I will give them much more hope 
of my recovery than I have myself.' And then 
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he asked me if his frequent faintness had not 
somewhat dismayed us. That is nothing, my 
brother/ I answered, 'it is common in such sick- 
ness/ 'Truly, my brother,' he replied, /it is noth- 
ing, even should it bring about what you would 
most fear.' 'To you that would be only good 
fortune,' I said, 'but the harm (dommage) 
would be for me who would lose the companion- 
ship of so close, so wise, so firm a friend, one 
whose like I am certain never to find again.' 
'That may well be, my brother,' he responded, 
'and I assure you that what makes me do all I can 
to get well and not let myself pass unresisting 
over the bridge I have already half crossed, is the 
thought of your loss and that of this poor man 
and woman [referring to his uncle and his wife], 
both of whom I love particularly, and who will be 
much distressed, I well know, by my loss, which 
truly is very great for you and for them. I have 
also consideration for the pain that will be felt by 
many worthy people who have loved and esteemed 
me during my life, with whom I must truly con- 
fess I should be glad not to break off intercourse 
yet; and if I do depart, my brother, I beg you, 
you who know them, to bear witness to them of 
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the affectionate regard in which I have held them 
to the end of my life ; and then, too, my brother, 
perchance I was not bom so useless a being that 
I might not have had some power to be of service 
in public affairs; but however it may be, I am 
ready to depart when it shall please God, being 
confident that I shall enter into the bliss which 
you foretell to me. And as for you, my friend, I 
know you to be so reasonable (sage) that how- 
ever great may be your concern, you will still con- 
form yourself readily and quietly to all it shall 
please the divifie Majesty to order regarding me ; 
and I beg you to be on the watch that grief for my 
loss does not unbalance the minds of this good 
man and this good woman/ He asked me then 
how they were now bearing themselves. I told 
him that considering the weight of the matter 
they carried themselves well. 'Yes,' he said, 'now, 
when they have still a little hope ; but if I should 
take that away from them, my brother, you will 
find it very difficult to restrain them.' So, as 
long as he lived, he concealed from them the cer- 
tainty he felt of his approaching death, and 
strongly urged me to do the same. Whenever 
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they were with him he assumed the most cheerful 
air, and gave them the best hopes." 

After the above conversation, Montaigne sum- 
moned the wife and the uncle to come to the sick 
man. They composed themselves as much as 
possible, for a time. And after they were seated 
about his bed, the four being alone, he spoke to 
them, "with a quiet countenance, and as if wholly 
glad." He told them that it was no increase of 
his sickness that had made him send for them, 
but, because of the uncertainty of human things, 
and because being sick he was so much the nearer 
death, he had decided to arrange his family af- 
fairs, and desired first to be counseled by them. 
And then addressing himself more immediately 
to his uncle, he said, "If I had now to acknowledge 
the great obligations that I owe to you it would 
take me long; it suffices me that always wherever 
I have been and to whomsoever I have spoken I 
have ever said that all that a very wise, good and 
very generous father could do for his son, all that 
you have done for me." And after more expres- 
sions of gratitude he said that having received 
from his uncle all that he possessed, he desired to 
make him his heir, and besought him to take back 
5 
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from him that which was his. His uncle, when 
he could command himself to speak, answered 
that he should always think right whatever pleased 
the nephew. 

Then La Boetie turning to his wife : "Ma sem- 
blance," he said — so he often called her, from 
some old bond between them — "being united with 
you by the sacred tie of marriage .... I have 
loved you, cherished and honoured you to the 
utmost, and I am assured that you have given 
me equal affection, which I cannot enough recog- 
nize. I pray you to take such part of my posses- 
sions as I give you, though I know it is little in 
comparison with your deserts." 

Then addressing himself to Montaigne: "My 
brother," he said, "whom I love so dearly, and 
whom I chose out of so many men to reestablish 
with you such virtuous and sincere friendship as 
the habit has been, through men's vices, now for 
a long time lost from among us ... I beg you 
as a sign of my affection for you to be the inher- 
itor of my books and my papers, which I give you. 
It is a very small present, but it comes from the 
heart, and it is suitable for you because of your 
love of letters. It will be to you /Am^/i^crvvor 
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tui sodalis [a remembrance of your friend]."^ 
Montaigne says: "My heart was so choked I 
could answer him nothing." 

^ The books left by La Bo6tie to Montaigne filled half his 
shelves, and an inscription in Latin ran round the frieze of 
the bookcase, which may be thus translated : 'To the tender- 
est, dearest and most intimate of companions, than whom 
our age has seen no man more virtuous, none more learned, 
none more agreeable, none, truly, more perfect, Michel Mon- 
taigne, grievously deprived of the precious help of his life, 
still remembering their mutual love with a grateful soul, de- 
sirous that some special monument of it should exist, has 
dedicated, as signifying more than aught else, this inherited 
rich supply of mental stores, his own chief source of enjoy- 
ment." 

Montaigne, in his Dedicatory letter to his wife, reminds 
her how "Monsieur de la Bo6tie, my dear brother and last- 
ing companion, gave me when dying, his papers and books, 
which always since have been my most cherished posses- 
sions C*le plus favory meuhle des miens")" Montaigne's 
phrase "ce mien cher frkre et compagnon inviolable" is cop- 
ied from the phrasing of La Boetie's will : "Le diet testateur 
prie M, Me Michel Ayquem de Montaigne . . . son inthime 
frkre et inviolable amy, de recueillir pour un gaige d'amitiS 
ses livres qu*il a d Bourdeaux" The use by both of them 
of the word 'inviolable* in its strictly Latin sense, 'invul- 
nerable,' 'indestructible,' witnesses to their common sense 
of the permanence of the tie uniting them; and used by 
Montaigne after his friend's death it acquires a peculiarly 
full meaning ; — a meaning that is distinctly expressed in the 
Dedicatory letter to M. de Mesmes. He speaks of desiring 
to keep the memory of La Bo^tie alive and sbjs: "I think 
that somehow he is aware of this, and that these services of 
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Speaking then to all three in common the sick 
man thanked God that in such great need he was 
surrounded by all the persons dearest to him in 
the world; and said he found it truly happy to be 
one of a company of four so harmonious and 
so united in friendship. 

Then he went on to say that having put his af- 
fairs in order it was now for him to think of his 
conscience. "I am a Christian, I am a Catholic; 
as such have I lived, as such I am resolved to end 
my life. Let a priest come to me, for I would 
not fail in this last duty of a Christian." 

This long discourse, instead of exhausting 
La Boetie, seemed wonderfully to revive him, and 
"two or three hours later," Montaigne says, "both 
to keep up in him this loftiness of heart and also 

mine touch him and please him. Truly, he still dwells in 
me so vividly and completely that I cannot feel him to be 
buried away nor far removed from mutual intercourse." 

La Bo^tie's gift to Montaigne and his other bequests re- 
mind one of what Sir Fulke Greville said of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's legacies. "This Will of his will ever remain for a 
witness to the world that, even dying, those sweet and large 
affections in him could no more be contracted with the 
narrowness of pain, grief or sickness, than any sparkle of 
our immortality can be privately buried in the shadows of 
death." 
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because I desired, from the zeal I have had all my 
life for his glory and honour, that there should be 
more witnesses of so many and such beautiful 
proofs of his greatness of soul, there being a 
larger number of persons in the room, I said to 
him I had blushed with shame that my courage 
had failed me in listening to what he, who was 
specially involved in this ill, had had the courage 
to say to me : that up to that time I had thought 
that God could scarcely give us such great mas- 
tery over human conditions, and I had had diffi- 
culty in believing what I had sometimes read of 
this kind in history: but that having witnessed 
such a proof, I thanked Grod that it was in the 
person of one by whom I was so beloved, and 
whom I so dearly loved, and that it would serve 
me as an example when I in my turn had to play 
this same part. 

"He interrupted me to beseech me to make this 
use of it, and to show, by deeds, that the serious 
words we had spoken together in days of health 
did not proceed merely from the mouth but were 
deeply engraved in our hearts and souls, ready to 
be put in execution whenever occasion offered; 
and he added that this was the true object of our 
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Studies and of philosophy. And taking me by 
the hand, *My brother, my friend/ he said, *I as- 
sure you I have done many things, it seems to me, 
in my life, with not less effort and difficulty than 
this. The truth is, for a long time I have been 
prepared for this and have known my lesson by 
heart. And is it not enough to live to the age I 
have reached? I am about to enter into my 
thirty-third year. God has granted me that all 
the days of my life till now have been full of 
health and happiness ; from the very inconstancy 
of human conditions this could scarcely last much 
longer. The time had come when I should have 
had to busy myself about affairs, and encounter a 
thousand disagreeable things, such as the discom- 
forts of old age, which now I get rid of. And 
then, it is probable that I have lived up to this 
time with more simplicity of character and fewer 
evil passions than would, perchance, have been 
possible if God had let me live till the desire 
to enrich myself, and to advance myself, had en- 
tered into my head. Now, I am certain I am 
going to be with God, and in the abode of the 
blessed.'" Montaigne could not help showing 
the pain these words gave him. "How is this. 
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my brother," then said La Boetie, "do you wish 
to make me afraid ? If I were so, whose part but 
yours would it be, to make me otherwise ?" 

In the evening of this day the notary came to 
make his will. He was then extremely feeble, 
and begged for a little delay, "a little leisure"; 
but suddenly he gathered himself together, and 
saying that it didn't need much leisure to die, he 
rapidly dictated his wishes: and then turning to 
Montaigne remarked ironically, "Ah, what a fine 
thing riches are to concern one's self about I Sunt 
haec, quae hominibus vocantur bona! (These 
are the things which men call goods!)" 

The next day (probably), his chamber being 
full of people, he asked Montaigne if it would do 
him any harm to talk. "I told him *No,' if he 
talked quietly." 

Then he summoned a niece of his who was 
always of his household, "wa niece, m'amie," he 
called her, and kindly praised her, and thanked 
her for all she had been doing for him: (in his 
Will he speaks of her '^fidelite et bonne volunte") ; 
and then he counseled her tenderly, regarding her 
duties to God and to her parents — "especially to 
thy mother, my sister, whom I consider one of the 
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best and wisest women in the world. I beseech 
thee to be guided in thy life by her example." 
And then he warned her about relations with men. 
And lastly he begged her to remember him and 
often to bring to mind his friendship, "but not to 
lament, and grieve for my loss, for that I wholly 
forbid all my friends. I assure thee, my child, 
that if God gave me the choice at this moment, 
either to turn back on the road I am travelling, 
and to continue to live, or to go on to the end, I 
should find it very difficult to choose. Adieu, ma 
niece, m'amie," 

His wife had been a widow with two children 
— ?L son and a daughter — ^when he married her: 
and now he desired to express his affection to his 
step-daughter, saying to her that she had no great 
need of counsel from him, having so good a 
mother; she would be well taught by such an 
instructress. "But," he continued, " do not think 
it strange that I, who am not connected with 
you by ties of blood, should concern myself and 
involve myself with you {et me mesle de vous) ; 
for being the daughter of one so near me it is 
impossible that all that affects you should not 
touch me also. And so I have always taken as 
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much care of your and your brother's affairs as of 
my own, and perchance it will be no harm to your 
position to have been my step-daughter." And 
then begging her to add to her wealth and her 
beauty and her birth the possessions of the spirit, 
to her too he bade a last adieu. 

All this time the chamber was full of mourning 
and weeping friends: but now he desired that 
almost every one should leave it except his "garri- 
son,'* as he called his women-nurses. And then he 
spoke at considerable length and with singular 
sweetness and directness to a younger brother of 
Montaigne — M.de Beauregard — ^who had become 
a Protestant* His first words were of thanks for 
his kind offices ; and then he asked him if he were 
willing he should speak to him of something in his 
heart. Being assured of the young man's readi- 
ness to listen to anything he might say, he spoke 
to this effect : "I assure you that of all those who 
have set about the reformation of the Church I 
have always thought that there was none who had 
entered upon it with purer zeal, with more whole- 
souled and sincere, simple intent than you : and I 

* The sister of Montaigne, in whose hoxise La Bo6tie then 
was, was also a Protestant. 
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firmly believe that you have been excited to this 
solely by the vices of our prelates, which undoubt- 
edly stand in need of great correction, and by 
some imperfections which the course of time has 
caused in our Church. I do not wish now to 
move you from your position, for indeed I never 
consciously ask any one to do what would be 
against his conscience: but I desire to beseech 
you to avoid all extremes ; out of regard for the 
high reputation which the family to which you 
belong has acquired by unbroken harmony, — 2l 
house that is as dear to me as any family in the 
world; . . . out of respect for the judgment of 
your father, that good father to whom you owe so 
much, and of your good unde, [who was an eccle- 
siastic] and from consideration for your brothers, 
do not be so bitter and so violent; accommodate 
yourself to them, do not withdraw from them (ne 
faites pas de bande et de corps d pari) : be all 
united. You see what ruin these dissensions have 
caused in this kingdom: and I assure you they 
will cause yet greater. And as you are reasonable 
and kindly, be on your guard in bringing into your 
family these jarring elements, for fear of causing 
it to lose the good fame and fortune which it has 
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enjoyed till now. Take what I say to you in 
good part, M. de Beauregard, and as an unques- 
tionable expression of the friendship I feel for 
you, for that it might so appear I have waited 
till now to say it to you, and perhaps, saying 
it when in the condition in which you see me 
you will feel more weight and authority in my 
words." Montaigne makes no comment, saying 
only: "My brother thanked him very much."^ 
These farewells were for La Boetie the last acts 
of real life. The next day his sufferings became 
very great, so that he said to Montaigne: "My 
brother, have you no compassion for me in these 
many tortures ? Do you not see that all your ef- 
forts now only serve to prolong my suffering?" 
Some time afterward he asked for some wine, and 
feeling the better for it he said it was the best 
liquor in the world. "That's not my opinion," 
Montaigne remarked lightly, to enliven him: "I 
think water is." "That's true," he answered : and, 
quoting Pindar, added "vScop opto-rov" (water 
is the best of things) . He was now almost life- 

* This brother of Montaigne afterward married the step- 
daughter of La Boetie. And the step-son of La Boetie mar- 
ried the sister of Montaigne's wife. 
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less ; yet the flickering flame still burned the next 
day, and he asked to hear mass and again con- 
fessed; and in bidding the priest farewell he 
asked for his prayers that, if death was upon him, 
God would have mercy on his soul, or, if life were 
prolonged, that he would mercifully put an end to 
his bodily sufferings. Then he asked his unde 
and Montaigne to pray for him, saying that 
prayers were the best services Christians could 
render one another. As he was speaking the bed 
clothes slipped off one shoulder, and he requested 
his uncle to cover him again, though a man- 
servant was standing nearer, and then looking at 
Montaigne he said: "Ingenui est, cui multum 
debeas, ei plurimum velle deberef — ?l phrase of 
Cicero. (It is natural to desire to owe him more 
to whom you already owe much.) 

A friend, M. de Belot (a fellow counselor 
in the Parliament of Bordeaux of the two friends 
and later a friend of Ronsard), came to see 
him and he welcomed him, saying, to describe 
his situation, that he had been on the point 
of paying his debt, but that his creditor had 
remitted it. Falling asleep, he started awake, 
crying out, "Yes, yes, let death come when it will. 
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I am awaiting it, full of spirit and with a firm 
foot." And then his attendants being obliged to 
open his mouth themselves to give him nourish- 
ment : "An vivere tanti est?" he said to monsieur 
de Belot. 

That evening he was only the image, the shadow 
of a man, as he himself said, "non homo, sed 
species hominis": but while Montaigne was at 
supper he sent for him and said to him with diffi- 
culty, "My brother, my friend, may it please God 
that I may see the realities of the imaginations I 
have just had." Montaigne waited for him to 
say more, but La Boetie remaining silent, yet 
seemingly desirous to speak if he could force 
himself to do so, Montaigne questioned him, 
"What are these imaginations, my brother?" 
"Beautiful, beautiful," he answered. Montaigne 
rejoined : "The time has never been that I had 
not the honour of sharing all your thoughts, will 
you not let me still do so?"^ "Gladly would I," 

* "There was no movement nor source of movement in his 
soul that I have not been able to observe and to judge — ex- 
cept my own sight may sometimes have failed. Now, to 
speak truly, he was, take him all in all, so near being above 
nature that in order not to make myself wholly disbelieved, 
by going beyond the limits of probability, there is need when 
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he answered, "but, my brother, I cannot ; they are 
wonderful, infinite and unspeakable." Nothing 
more passed, for his strength failed. 

A little before this he had spoken cheerfully to 
his wife, and had said he had a story to tell her ; 
but he could not. But now, hearing her weeping, 
he called her and said : "Ma semblance . . . will 
you not have pity on me ? . . . Truly, I am more 
afflicted by your suffering than by mine ; for our 
own bodily ills it is not really we who feel them, 
but certain senses God has given us ; but what we 
feel for others it is with our minds that we feel it 
But I am going." This he said, feeling himself 
fainting : and then afraid that he had startled his 
wife, he caught up his words, and said, "I am 
going to sleep ; good night, my wife, leave me." 
This was his last farewell to her. 

After she had gone: "My brother, stay with 
me, if you please," he said to Montaigne. 

Delirium soon came on; but he often spoke 
to Montaigne to make sure that he was near him. 
Montaigne still retained hope, and La Boetie at 

speaking of him that I contain myself and restrain myself 
and say far less than I know of him." (Letter to Monsieur 
de Lansac: i57i-) 
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last falling asleep, he left the room to rejoice at 
this with Mile, de La Boetie. But the blow was 
just descending. Only an hour or two after, 
uttering Montaigne's name two or three times, 
and drawing a deep sigh, he rendered up his soul. 



There is a touching similarity between the 
death of La Boetie and that of Sir Philip Sidney, 
twenty years later, at just the same age, 32 years. 
The accounts of their last hours run almost par- 
allel in their records of noble serenity and of a 
beautiful union of lightness and seriousness of 
demeanor. Montaigne might have written the 
following words which are from the pen of Sir 
Philip's chaplain. Sir Philip had feared that the 
pangs of death might take away his 'understand- 
ing ;' his friend had strengthened him with relig- 
ious consolation : "At this, he did with a cheer- 
ful and smiling countenance put forth his hand, 
and slapped me softlie on the cheeks. Not long 
after, he lifted up his eyes and hands, uttering 
these words : *I would not change my joye for the 
empire of the world ;' for the nearer he saw death 
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approach, the more his comfort seemed to in- 
crease." 

Some twenty-five years after La Boetie's death, 
shortly before his own death, Montaigne wrote: 
''I have seen death cut short the advance of a 
marvellous progress, and at an early stage, with 
so stately a close that, to my thinking, the ambi- 
tious and brave designs of this man were nothing 
so lofty as was their interruption. He arrived, 
without journeying thither, where he wished to 
be, more nobly and gloriously than he had desired 
and hoped, attaining by his fall the power and 
fame he had aspired to win by his career."* 

The death of La Boetie was a loss to Montaigne 
that truly deserves the epithet 'irreparable'. 

"No wife, no brother such a grief could know, 
Nor any name but friend."" 

Fifteen years, perhaps, afterward he wrote : — ^and 
it is to be remembered that Montaigne's modes 
of expression, however unstudied, are seldom 
those of passing emotion, but represent an 
habitual condition of feeling— he wrote: "Since 

^ Essais : Qu'U ne faut juger de nostre heur qu' aprSs la 
mort, 
■Drydcn: Threnodia Augustalis, 
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the day that I lost him I have but feebly dragged 
myself along, and even the pleasures that offer 
themselves to me instead of consoling my grief 
for his loss redouble it ; we shared all things with 
one another, it seems to me as if I were keeping 
from him his portion. I was in those days so 
fitted and accustomed to be second always, that it 
seems to me now I am but half. I do nothing and 
I think nothing without missing him, as he would 
have regretted my absence had he lost me; for 
just as he surpassed me by an infinite distance in 
every other power and virtue, so did he in the 
office of friendship." Dryden, in his 'All for 
Love,' has paraphrased this passage:^ but the 
poet is stiff and cold in comparison with the heart- 
felt words of the original, and he strangely seems 
to misconceive in the line, "For he was I, I he," 

* "He lov'd me, too, 

I was his Soul ; He liv'd not but in me : 
We were so clos'd within each other's breast 
The rivets were not found that join'd us first 
That do not reach us yet : We were so mixed 
As meeting Streams : both to ourselves were lost ; 
We were one Mass, we could not give or take 
But from the same ; for he was I, I he ; 
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Montaigne's profound phrase ''I loved him be- 
cause he was he, because I was I." 

This 'I' of Montaigne has been little appre- 
ciated. The man that wrote the preceding pages, 
the echo of which is audible throughout the Es- 
says, and of which the emotion never died out of 
his heart,* has been called c)mical, unbelieving, 
egotistical ; his moral influence has been considered 
injurious, as that of a materialistic, pleasure-loving 
philosophy. The most discerning critic of his 
fellow-countrymen — ^whose eyes later saw him 
more clearly and who indeed at last called him 
"the wisest Frenchman that ever lived" — sixty 
years ago knew him so ill that he spoke of his 
hypocrisy, of "his bitter laugh," of the pleasure he 
found in humiliating mankind, of the poison of 
his wily malice, and pleased himself by brilliantly 
sketching an ideal funeral cortige for Montaigne 
composed of factitious friends, intellectual imi- 

If I had any joy when then wert atwent 
I grudged it to myself ; methonght I robbed 
Thee of thy part" Act iii. i. 
^"Ce mesme matin (ii mai 1581) escrivant & M. Ossat, je 
tumbe en tm pansement si penible de M. de la Bo^tie, et y 
fus si longtemps, sans me raviser, que cela me fit grand mal." 
Voyages. He was then going through 'a cure' at the Bagni 
deUa ViUa. 
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tators, sympathetic Epicureans, avowed unbeliev- 
ers, Voltairians of all periods, playing an idle 
role of mourning one whom no man could love or 
respect. 

But we may turn from this page of Sainte- 
Beuve to that in which Emerson narrates that in 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise he saw the tomb of 
Auguste CoUignon, who died in 1830 aged 68 
years, and who, said the monument, "lived to do 
right, and had formed himself to virtue on the 
Essays of Montaigne."* 

Many of Montaigne's contemporaries held him 
in as high esteem, and this view was even more 
prevalent in the next generation. It was ex- 
pressed in the following lines, about 1662, by the 
admirable Qaude Expilly, the well-known mag- 
istrate, poet and historian, even more distin- 
guished for the nobleness of his character than 
for his learning : 

"Magnanime Stoique, en ces braves Essais 
Tes fideles tesmoins, tu montres que tu sgais 
Fouler dessous les pieds le soin qui nous devore. 

Les siecles a venir chanteront a bon droit, 
'Montaigne par lui-meme enseigna comme on doit 
Et bien dire, et bien vivre, et bien mourir encore.' " 

^Representative Men. 'Montaigne.' 
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This judgment of the character of the influence 
of Montaigne's writings is becoming more and 
more common, and most students of his works and 
of his life now little question that he could have 
said on his dying day, as simply and sincerely as 
La Bodtie did : ''I am a Christian, I am a Catholic ; 
as such have I lived, as such I am resolved to end 
my life." 

No one who attains to comprehension of the 
ardour and permanence of his affection and ad- 
miration for La Boetie can imagine the habitual 
mood of Montaigne as being in opposition to the 
essential character of his friend. The impression 
made upon him by their intercourse was evidently 
so profound that it would have been impossible 
for him even unconsciously to run counter to the 
image of lofty virtue that lived in his heart, and 
was ever before him as an example. 

In a passage printed only after Montaigne's 
own death, he exclaims: "Oh, my friend! am I 
the better off for having tasted such happiness, or 
am I the worse off? I am assuredly far the bet- 
ter off. To mourn him consoles me and honours 
me. Is it not a pious and pleasing office to for- 
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ever perform his obsequies ? Is there possession 
that could be worth this privation ?"^ 

For the last thirty years of Montaigne's life his 
dominant thought was : 

"Rebus in humanis nil dulcius experiere 
Altemo convictu et fido pectorc amid." 

' Essais : De Vaifection des ph-es aux enfans. 
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"Ayant respect a la bonne reputation qu'a 
acquis la maison de laquelle vous estes par une 
continuelle concorde." 

La BoSHe, 
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The readers of Montaigne, who become in a 
peculiar sense his friends, cannot fail to recog- 
nize from first acquaintance with him the strength 
of his affection for his father, and to receive very 
definite impressions of his father's character, as 
expressed in his admirable care of Michel's edu- 
cation, in his high-minded devotion to public 
interests, and in the constant oversight and im- 
provement of his estate, inherited from his father 
and grandfather. 

This last point is manifested also in the will of 
the elder Montaigne, where he enumerates with 
natural pride the results of his good administra- 
tion of his domain and of his intelligence regard- 
ing agricultural affairs. He had enlarged the 
boundaries of the estates and made roads through 
them, and built bridges over the little streams that 
watered them, and more than all, he had rebuilt 
the chateau itself and made it a place of defence.* 

*In 1554 (when Michel was twenty-one years old) the 
archbishop of Bordeaux gave a 'permit' to Pierre Eyquem 
to "se clore et fortifier k Montaigne" "parce qu'il a delib^r6 
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All this he had aoaan|rfisfacd bj busiiiess-like 
cttTtf fulness, and bj what he wotdd haye called ''le 
minage des champs/' In orderly fashion, "un 
rti;ifx^Hf^' kept for him a r^;isler of his revenues 
anU expenses, and a secretary wrote a joomal of 
ikily doings and events.^ He was, as M. Bonne- 
fuu hiis remarked, "»« profrieUdre modile, aUachi 
4 sa terre d^une affection Hroite, jaloux de la 
j^t'p^ uHlement et de fembellirf'* 

Ol his mother Montaigne tells as nothing, save 
thiit hin father obliged her to talk Latin with her 
I .iUii*tiiUght son in his childhood, she having 
U4i lunl the language "pour jargonner avec may!* 

\\\ n valuable volume of documents, brought 
(\^cihtii by M. Theophile Malvezin,* we learn 
tuH Miuch but something about her. She was An- 
umtvHo A^ Luuppes; and belonged to a family of 
'SMui^h jcw9. Great ntmibers of this people took 
ivUt^^ nt lk>rdeaux» Toulouse, and Bayonne, 
y\\\y\\ ihiv^M out from Spain and Portugal in the 

«W uHkttv \it\\\\\ h<MA wirny autftiit qn'il \a$ sen powible de 
\\\\\wtk \\sy^\^ t«^tuu«# u^ur maitOB acure et deffensable." 

^ >4 1 ^tttik^f 4 W#MH# H tm^tmrt, Botdceax, x893» 9* x'9- 
* Mu Sti 4¥ <W^hHr»#4 l«Ki «nc«ii#« M fmrntlt , Bofdceaz, 
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fifteenth century, under circumstances which 
Montaigne narrates with exactness.* These refu- 
gees, even after their flight, were obliged to be- 
come Catholics, and they were known as "new 
Christians." Many of those who settled at 
Bordeaux were men of considerable ability, who, 
after the wonted manner of the Jews, soon gained 
high places in their adopted dty, and from whom 
sprang important and respected families. They 
were men of learning — doctors of letters, doctors 
of law and doctors of medicine. Among these last 
was a certain Bertrand Lopes (or Loppes, Louppes 
or De Louppes ; the name is spelled indififerently in 
all these ways), while his brother, Antonio Lopes, 
was a great trader in wines and dyes (as were 
likewise Montaigne's paternal grandfather and 
great-grandfather, Grimon and Ramon Eyquem). 
Another brother, Pierre Lopes, was a merchant of 
the same kind at Toulouse, and Antoinette de 
Louppes was his daughter. Montaigne says, 
speaking of his father, "He married ... on his 
way back from Italy." Toulouse is precisely on 
the way back from Italy; and the home-coming 

^ Essais : Que le goust des biens et des tnaux despend, etc 
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soldier, thirty-three years of age, was likely to be 
kindly welcomed by the merchant to whom his 
family must have been well known. The fact of 
the Spanish descent of "Mademoiselle de Mon- 
taigne" (her style in those days) gives an added 
interest to Montaigne's statement that his father 
was familiar with the Italian and Spanish lan- 
guages,* and he adds elsewhere : "He talked little 
and well, and mingled in his speech illustrations 
from modern books, especially Spanish."* 

It is now believed that Montaigne must have 
received the latter part of his education at the 
University of Toulouse, where the men who were 
his friends in after life, Estienne Pasquier, Pibrac, 
Paul de Foix, Adrien Turnebe, and others are 
known to have been; but no certainty on this 
point has been reached. One objection has been 
felt to lie in the distance of Toulouse from Bor- 
deaux. Since M. Malvezin's discovery that Tou- 
louse was the home of the family of Montaigne's 
mother, this objection vanishes; and the ^^riche 
TneUlard pulmonique" at whose house in Toulouse 

^ Essais : 'Apologie,* 
*Id.: 'De rivrognerie: 
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Montaigne speaks^ of meeting Simon Thomas, 
''un grand medecin de son temps," was very likely 
his grandfather. 

There is no record of Montaigne's mother dur- 
ing the life of her husband; but an interesting 
document exists, dated ten weeks after his death, 
which is "a transaction'' between her and her son, 
— ''damoiselle Anthoinette de Louppes . . . . et 
Me. Michel de Montaigne, esCuyer, conseiller du 
Roy en sa court de Parlement de Bordeaux, mire 
et fils." It is an agreement based on the will of 
the deceased husband and father ; and, translated 
with some abridgment, it is as follows. After ar- 
ranging for the settlement of certain moneys to be 
paid to the widow, it continues : 

"Item, because, in the said article of the will it 
is ordered that the said damoiselle shall be enter- 
tained and maintained out of the property of the 
testator with the same authority and ever)rthing 
else (tout ainsi) that she had had during his life, 
it is agreed and understood between the parties 
that the said clause cannot cover other superin- 
tendence and mistress-ship than honorary and 
maternal; and that as to the entertainment and 

* Essais : De la force de P Imagination, 
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maintenance, it has been a^eed that whilst the 
said damoiselle and sieur de Montaigne shall agree 
to live together at Montaigne, the said damoiselle 
shall be maintained there according to the said 
will with all honor, respect, and filial service, to- 
gether with two chamberwomen and a man- 
servant; and for her maintenance and small ex- 
penses the sieur de Montaigne shall pay to his 
above-named mother lOo liz/res tournoises 2l year, 
quarterly. 

""Item, as to the habitation of the chateau de 
Montaigne bequeathed by the said article for the 
said damoiselle, the sieur de Montaigne wishes 
and intends that she should enjoy it just as it is 
specified, provided that the said right of habita- 
tion be not interpreted to extend beyond the per- 
sons of the said damoiselle, two chamber-women, 
and a man-servant; and provided . . . that the 
command and mastery of the said chateau de 
Montaigne in general, that of its courts and its 
entries and issues remain entirely with the said 
sieur de Montaigne without derogating from the 
right of habitation that the said damoiselle has for 
herself [and her three servants], nor from their 
right (for herself and her servants) to go in and 
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out of the chateau, nor from the right of the use 
of the wells and gardens bequeathed to her ser- 
vice by the said will." 

In case that mother and son should not be able 
harmoniously to live together, it is stipulated that 
a lodging furnished according to her taste shall 
be provided for the mother, or in place of it she 
shall receive a hundred livres a year, besides a 
pension of three hundred livres yearly. 

After these arrangements the 'transaction' goes 
on to order that, conformably to the will, the 
demoiselles Leonor and Marie de Montaigne, the 
younger sisters of Michel (sixteen and fourteen 
years of age), shall be "entertained, educated, and 
maintained by the said sieur de Montaigne," their 
guardian conjointly with their mother and M. de 
Gaujac, their father's brother; and that if diffi- 
culties arise on this subject (quelque doubte pour 
le gouvernement desdictes Ulles), the parties 
shall be obliged to accept the arbitration of MM. 
le president de Belcier de Sainte-Croix and Vil- 
leneufroc, conseUlerau grand conseil; (the former 
a cousin of the deceased, the latter of the widow). 

This document, accords with some not quite 
cheerful passages in the Essays, such as this, when 
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speaking of his special 'tower/ his library, he 
says : "Here is my kingdom : I try to render my 
dominion of* it entire, and to withhold this sole 
comer from conjugal, filial, and civil community; 
everjrwhere else I have only a verbal, seeming, 
confused authority."^ 

Another legal document of a still more curious 
nature is the following paper dated May 23, 1569, 
which is nine months and more after the one just 
cited. In this interval the youngest of Mon- 
taigne's brothers, Amaud, had died, unmarried, 
twenty-eight years old. He was "le capitaine 
Saint-Martin," whose death, from being struck 
by the ball in pla)dng tennis, Montaigne relates.* 
Now the notary speaks : 

"To-day, the 23d day of May, 1569, in the 
chateau de Montaigne in Perigord, has appeared 
the noble Michel de Montaigne, lord of the said 
place, and speaking to damoiselle Anthoinette de 
Louppes, his mother, has declared to her that he 
has found in the coffers of his wife a gold chain 
which the late noble Amaud de Montaigne, lord 
of Saint-Martin, his brother, had left there; the 

* Essais : De Trots Commerces, 

' Id. : Que philosopher c*est apprendre d mourir. 
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which the said damoiselle de Louppes has said to 
be dnt and to belong to her, and requires to be 
given to her. And this gold chain the said lord 
of Montaigne, in the presence and with the con- 
sent of the noble Thomas de Montaigne, lord of 
Beauregard, and the noble Pierre de Montaigne, 
lord of La Brousse, brothers of the late Saint- 
Martin, has now left and delivered to the said de 
Louppes, and she has received it." 

It is probable that through all Montaigne's life 
his mother lived under his roof, and in her old 
age was one of his Jamille esgaree, faisant peur d 
ses amis et A soy meme" for whom, in the terrible 
days of the pestilence of 1585, he was "en tres 
pinible queste de retraicte," The last record of 
her is in December, 1600, when she sanctioned by 
her presence and consent the marriage of her 
great-granddaughter (the daughter of Mon- 
taigne's child, Leonor). Se must have died soon 
after, a nonogenarian at least, since she was mar- 
ried in 1528. In her will she boasted that "it is 
well known that I labored for the space of forty 
years in the house of Montaigne with my hus- 
band, in such manner that by my labor, care, and 
management the said house has been greatly in- 
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creased in value, improved and augmented; 
which, with its dependencies, the late Michel de 
Montaigne, my eldest son, enjoyed peaceably, by 
my leave and permission; and since his death 
Leonor de Montaigne .... holds and possesses 
almost all the property left by the late sieur de 
Montaigne^ my husband, being very rich and 
opulent." If this last phrase be a statement of the 
fact, and not due to a desire to leave her own 
property to her two surviving sons and but little 
to this granddaughter, it is of interest as confirm- 
ing the impression that the Essays convey of 
Montaigne's wealth.* ^ ^ 

Beside his mother and his sisters, his wife and 
his daughter, Montaigne's household included a 
young girl who was under his wife's care, a sister 
of the Baron de Savignac, a family friend 
and relation. There was also Montaigne's page, 
a young Italian of good birth, who was killed be- 
fore his eyes in an accidental encounter of troops : 
and a certain sieur de Verres, who was brought 
up (nourri) in the household of Montaigne, and, 

^ One of the two editors of the last edition of the Essais — 
M. Courbet — states in the 'Notice' of Montaigne that his 
mother was a Protestant, but he gives no authority. T. y. p. xi. 
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in whose behalf when he was taken pris- 
oner in 1580, Montaigne wrote a letter in 
which he speaks of him as a man ''qui m'est fort 
ami." In the chateau there were also his daugh- 
ter's governess and his own secretary, and a large 
retinue of servants, including an apothecary, a 
tailor, and a painter. It was what he might well 
call "une famille peupUe, et tnaison des plus fre- 
quenties." 

The hospitality of the house was famous — its 
guests ranging from Henry of Navarre to the 
scholars Jacques Peletier and Pierre Bunel and 
their like. They were n6t always as welcome to 
the son as they seem to have been to the father. 
"I am," the Essayist writes, "responsible at home 
for all that goes amiss. Few masters, and if there 
are any they are more fortunate than I (I speak 
of those of middle station like myself), can trust 
so much to a subordinate that there does not 
remain with them the bulk of the burden. This 
diminishes somewhat my readiness in welcoming 
unexpected comers and I have sometimes per- 
chance retained them more by the charms of my 
kitchen than of my cordiality, like other ungra- 
cious hosts, and it much diminishes the pleasure 



,. .> 
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I ought to take in the coming and assembling of 

my friends at my house.'*^ 

But the visits he received from the King of 

Navarre must have given him pleasure. He 

notes in his 'Ephimirides' for December 19, 1584 : 

"Lc roy de Navarre mc vint voir i Montaigne ou il 
n'avoit jamais est6, ct y fut deux jours servi de mes gens 
sans aucun de ses officiers; il n'y souffrit ny essai ny 
couvert, et dormit dans mon lit. II avoit avec lui mes- 
sieurs le prince de Conde, de Rohan, de Turenne [and 
there follows a list of twenty-nine other nobles] ; le lieu- 
tenant de la compagnie de monsieur le prince, son escuier, 
ct environ dix autres seigneurs couchaient ceans, outre 
les valets de chambre, pages et soldats de sa garde. En- 
viron autant alarent coucher aux villages. Au partir de 
c6ans je lui fis eslancer un cerf en ma foret qui le pro- 
mena deux jours." 

The King of Navarre paid a second visit to 
Montaigne three years afterward. 

It has been a disputed point whether Michel 
was or was not the eldest of his parents* children. 
Montaigne, speaking of his inheriting the malady 
of stone from his father, says : "Jitoy nay vingt 
cinq ans, et plus, avant la maladie de mon pire, le 
troisiesme de ses enfants en rang de naissance/'* 
Pierre de Montaigne (the father) was married in 

^ Essais : III. 9. 
•Id.:Liv. II. 37. 
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January, 1528; Michel was not bom till February, 
1533, and previously his father, it is inferred, had 
had two elder children who lived but for a 
short time, and whose existence left no trace, 
but nevertheless counted "en rang de nais- 
sance." Michel, from his earliest childhood, 
was the eldest of the family, which consisted 
of Michel ( 1533) > Thomas (1534) > Pierre ( I535) > 
Jeanne (1536), Arnaud (i54i)» Leonor (1552), 
Marie (1554), Bertrand (1560) ; and they were 
all living when their father died — seventy-three 
years old — in 1568. 

Thomas, who bore the title of Seigneur de 
Beauregard, has been made known to us by his 
brother in his letter describing the death-bed of 
Etienne de La Boetie. He was one of the friends 
who tenderly watched by him during that memor- 
able week of August, 1563. He was then twenty- 
nine years old, and he had embraced, as has been 
seen, the new religious opinions of the Reforma- 
tion, which made many proselytes in his native 
province of Guienne. The Marechal de Montluc 
wrote, "II n'y a ici enfant de famille qui n'ait voulu 
taster de cette viande." 

The year after La Boetie's death Thomas de 
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Montaigne married ; but his wife soon died, leav- 
ing him childless; and a few years later he 
married, as already stated, Jacquette d'Arsac, 
the step-daughter of Etienne de La Boetie. 
This marriage gave him the title of Sieur 
d'Arsac, by which Montaigne calls him when 
speaking of his having a piece of his land in 
Medoc buried under the sand thrown up by the 
sea: "ses rentes et domaines sont eschangez en 
pasqttages bien maigres/'^ He outlived his sec- 
ond wife and married a third. After the death of 
his brother Michel, he and his son claimed "to 
maison noble de Montaigne" against Michel's 
widow and daughter ; but before the suit was de- 
cided the father and son both died, and the heirs of 
Thomas being then only three daughters, there 
was no ground for a substitution demanded in 
favor of males as against females. 

Pierre de Montaigne, the next brother, was 
Seigneur de La Brousse. M. Malvezin states 
that he lived quietly as a country gentleman on his 
estates in Perigord, and that, unlike Michel, he 
took pleasure "in hearing a hare scream in the 

^ Essais : Des Cannibales. 
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teeth of his dogs." He died, unmarried, when 
about forty years old. 

Jeanne de Montaigne, the eldest sister, married 
at nineteen M. de Lestonnac, a 'conseiller' She, 
like her brother Thomas, became a Protestant, and 
she brought up her eldest daughter in that faith. 
But the daughter, after a time, not only returned 
to the Catholic Church, but was the foundress of 
a convent. 

Arnaud, the third brother {le Capitaine Saint- 
Martin), died, as we have seen, from an 
accident, when a young man, but not so young 
as the Essays represent him. By some mis- 
take, his age, which was twenty-eight, is 
there given as twenty-three. Nothing is known 
of his youth save that he was educated, like 
Michel, at the College de Guienne. When he was 
a boy of sixteen, he received from his parental 
uncle, the Seigneur de Gaujac, some gift — ^we 
know not what, but the record exists of a 'dona- 
tion' to him when an ^'escholier, estudiant au Col- 
lege de Guienne,^* This uncle, "homme d'kglise*' 
Montaigne speaks of in the essay 'De la ressem- 
blance des enfans aux pkresf and the name of his 
seigneury connects itself with the very earliest 
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known member of the (collateral) ancestors of 
Montaigne, Ramon de Gaujac. This Ramon came 
from the little town of Gaujac in Medoc, and was 
known by its name, and only so known, when he 
established himself as a merchant at Bordeaux. 
He was already successful and rich when he mar- 
ried in 1420; and, dying childless, he made his 
nephew, the son of his sister, his heir, Ramon 
Eyquem,* the great-grandfather of Michel de 
Montaigne. It was this Ramon Eyquem who 
purchased in 1477 "l^ maison noble de Mon- 
taigne'' 

There has been much severe comment on a sen- 
tence in the essay 'De la Vanity where Montaigne 
says of his chateau : "Cest le lieu de ma naissance 
et de la plupart de mes ancetres; Us y ont mis leur 
affection et leur nom/' In truth only his father 
could have been bom there. 

This misstatement may perhaps be leniently 

^ Documents exist from which it may be gathered that as 
far back as the fourteenth century, at the time of the Eng- 
lish rule in Guyenne, the Eyquems were already a rich 
bourgeois family of the little city of Saint-Macaire. They 
possessed many feifs in the neighboring parishes, of which 
undoubtedly one was the celebrated Chateau- Yquem, at Sau- 
teme, which apparently owes its name to them. 
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regarded as an instance of Montaigne's charac- 
teristic disregard of literal accuracy in respect to 
mere facts; it was what a fact meant, not what it 
precisely was, that struck his mind and remained 
in his memory. He knew, that at the time he was 
writing, his family had owned the chateau for 
more than a hundred years, and that was to him 
an indefinite period. A man who has never 
looked at his titles, and doesn't read his contracts, 
— the result, he says, of "faitardise et mollesse 
inexcusable et puerile" — such a man is not likely 
to be accurate about dates and periods of time. 
He knew that his father and his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather had lived in the chateau ; it 
little concerned him, and still less the world, 
whether or not they had first seen the light there.^ 

^ It is impossible, not only here but elsewhere, to bring 
strict accuracy into the wording of his expressions about his 
ancestors ; and the meaning of "la plupart de mes ancetres" 
may find explanation in a strange statement in Montaigne's 
hand in his 'Eph6merides* ; a statement consequently not 
intended for publicity, since the volume took the place in the 
Montaigne household (as regards 'inscriptions') of the fam- 
ily Bible. He there writes: "This day [June 18] 1568 died 
Pierre de Montaigne, my father, aged 72 years 3 months." 
This again is apparently a misstatement ; it shotdd be prob- 
ably 9 months, for by another entry in the same book, also 
in Montaigne's handwriting, he is stated to have been bom 
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The second clause of the sentence quoted above : 
"Us y ont mis leur nom" has excited as much re- 
mark as the first and of the same nature ; but per- 
haps it has not been rightly interpreted. It may 
fairly be questioned whether he does not here use 
the word 'nam' (as frequently elsewhere) in the 
sense of 'good report/ *fame/^ so that it would 

September 29, 1495. In the essay 'De la ressemblance des 
enfans aux peres,' his son says that he died at the age of 
74 years. To continue the entry : "He was buried at Mon- 
taigne in the tomb of his ancestors." These ancestors to 
whom Michel privately (not publicly) thus affiliated himself 
were in fact simply the distant predecessors of Pierre. His 
father and gn'^uidfather had been buried at Bordeaux. 
M. Malvezin's volume contains much information about the 
other Montaignes — the earlier Seigneurs de Montaigne — 
whose line ended in the "honneste home Guilhaume Duboys** 
who sold the "maison noble" to Ramon Eyquem ; and whom 
Michel seems to regard as of the same family as well as 
of the same title as himself. It appears as if he had 
fallen into the very confusion that he deprecates in the 
essay *Des Noms/ where he writes : "It is a wretched cus- 
tom and of very bad effect in our France, to call a man by 
the name of his estates and lordship, and the thing in the 
world which does most to confuse knowledge about families. 
A younger son of good family having had for his appanage 
an estate, by the name of which he has been known and 
honoured, cannot well forsake it. Ten years after his death 
the estate belongs to a stranger who in turn takes its name ; 
judge where we are as to knowledge of these men." 

^ Compare what he says of his first meeting with La Bo^e : 
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read in English : "It is the place to which their 
affection and their reputation was attached" (». e, 
which was dear to them and with which their 
'name' is associated). 

It is impossible that Montaigne supposed, or 
thought that others could suppose, that his 
chateau had no name, or a different name, when 
his 'ancestor' bought it, and that it received its 
name from those whose name he elsewhere states 
to have been Eyquem; this suggestion collapses 
before the page (in 'De Trois Commerces') where 
he writes : "wa maison est juchie sur un tertre, 
comme diet son nom." 

To return to his immediate family: — of Mon- 
taigne's two younger sisters there is nothing to 
be told but that they both married. 

Bertrand de Montaigne, the youngest of all the 
family, twenty-seven years younger than Michel, 

"Nous nous embrassions par noz noms/' and again when 
speaking of him (likewise after his death) in writing to M. 
de Mesmes he says: "Parceque chasque nouvelle cognois- 
sance que je donne de luy et de son nom, c'est autant de mul- 
tiplication de ce sien second vivre, et davantage que son nom 
s'ennoblit et s'honnore du lieu qui le recoit, c'est k moy . . . 
de le donner en garde k personnes d'honneur et de vertu." 
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was Seigneur de Mattecolom. When he was 
twenty years old he accompanied Michel on his 
journey in Germany and Italy, and in one of the 
Essays Montaigne, writing of the battle-like duels 
of the day, says that he has "a domestic interest 
in the matter," and narrates how at Rome his 
brother was drawn into one of those ''rencontres," 
and thereby got into prison, from which he was 
delivered "by a very speedy and serious request 
from our King."^ Bertrand de Montaigne mar- 
ried eleven years later; later still he entered the 
service of the King of Navarre ; and still later his 
relative M. de Gamaches (the second husband of 
his niece Leonor) dedicated to him a treatise on 
the "Praises of the Saints:" "For this reason: 
that it is the article of faith which the Pretenders 
most pretend to reform, and to be affectioned to 
it is consequently a sure mark of a good Catholic ; 
and you have always both been one and been 
brought up among them, so much so that, when 
in the service (regentant en la cour) of the King 
of Navarre and one of his prime favorites, you 
dared to strike among their throng {vous avez 

^ Essais : Couardise, mere de la Cruauti, 
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ose f rapper dedans leur foule) those who spoke ir- 
reverently of the Virgin and of the Saints."^ 

The foregoing facts regarding Montaigne's 
family combine to recall to memory the words of 
La Boetie, when, on his death-bed, counselling a 
brother of Montaigne, and speaking of the high 
reputation of his family, he exclaimed: ''Mon 
Dieu, quelle case, de laquelle il n'est jamais sorty 
acte que d'homme de hienT 

^ Quoted in 'Michel de Montaigne.* By M. £. Lowndes. 
Cambridge [England], 1898. 
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MONTAIGNE AS A TRAVELLER 

"The genius which interests us at home re- 
doubles its interest on foreign ground." 

r. Campbell, 

"Montaigne's theory [of travel] was that of 
Ulysses, who was not content with seeing the 
cities of many men, but would learn their minds 
also." Lowell. 



MONTAIGNE AS A TRAVELLER 

Montaigne as an essayist is far more widely 
known than Montaigne as a traveller. The diary 
of his seventeen-months' journey in 1580-81 
through Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, has 
comparatively few readers, though it amply re- 
pays careful perusal : what page that has his sig- 
nature does not? Almost the first half of this 
journal, to be sure, having been written by the 
hand of a secretary, is only, as it were, signed by 
him. But the report is not rendered the less in- 
teresting by presenting "Monsieur de Montaigne" 
in the personality of 'ir instead of 'je/^ 

This Journal is one of the earliest of such Jour- 

^ The manuscript, unknown till a little more than x 25 years 
ago, was accidentally discovered in the dateau de Mon- 
taigne. It was published in 1774. It was re-edited and 
fully annotated in 1889 by Professor Alessandro d'Ancona. 
An inaccurate but very readable rendering by Hazlitt was 
the only English translation till last year (1903), when Mr. 
W. J. Waters published another, certainly not more accu- 
rate and far less agreeable than that of Hazlitt. The book 
still awaits a careful English editor. 
8 113 
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nals in existence. There were many Itineraries 
and Cosmographies in Latin — ^the fore-runners of 
our modem guide-books— describing the princi- 
pal objects of interest and especially the antiqui- 
ties in the great cities ; there had been a few short, 
dry and unimportant narratives of travels pub- 
lished here and there; Erasmus, Rabelais and 
Justus Lipsius had written, but not published, let- 
ters from Italy ; and Joachim du Bellay had writ- 
ten at Rome and published (in 1558) a series of 
sonnets on the antiquities of Rome, in which he 
boasted "to be the first Frenchman to sing the 
antique glory of the 'toga'd people/ "^ 

A year later Du Bellay published a still more 
remarkable series of sonnets, not inspired by 
enthusiasm for ancient glories, but by contempt 
for present corruption in Italy. These sonnets 
dwell in turn on the cynical intrigues and base- 

^ These sonnets, full of enthusiasm, often happily ex- 
pressed, are unique in respect to their topic in the literature 
of the x6th century. They were translated at the end of the 
century into English by Spencer, and his translation is 
scarcely less interesting than the original The emotions 
that dictated these poems were scarcely uttered again till 
the days of Byron and Giateaubriand. 
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ness of the papal court, on the poet's sad ill-health, 
on his longing to see France once more, and his 
"sweet" province of Anjou; and they are fitly 
entitled Les Regrets, 

But such work has nothing in common with 
a narrative of travels, and Montaigne's journal 
is the first of an infinite number of similar writ- 
ings, precisely as the Essays are the first work 
of their kind.^ 

The first part of the Diary (almost half of it in 
amount, but the record of only five months), 
written, as has been stated, by one of Montaigne's 
attendants— one of "mes gens^' — is in very inele- 
gant French; the rest is written by Montaigne 
himself, after his servant left him, some of it in 
Italian, not of the best, for the sake of prac- 
tice in that language. There is, therefore, no 
charm of style to be found in these pages except — 
but the exception is an important one — in a few 
passages evidently dictated directly by Montaigne 

*Coryat — the author of Coryat's Crudities, the first Eng- 
lish book of travels in Italy, — ^was only three years old at 
this time; Fynes Moryson, who travelled long and exten- 
sively, was fourteen. Coryat's book was published in 161 1 ; 
Moryson's "Itinerary" in 161 7. 
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to his secretary — ^taken down from his lips — ^whidi 
are admirable in expression.^ 

Montaigne set out from home on the 22nd June, 
1580 — ai few months after the publication of the 
first edition of the Essays. What was the character 
of his departure we can fancy from this passage in 
the Essays: "No one of us but must admit that 
however strong his wish for travel may be, when 
he is leaving his family and friends he feels his 
heart trembling, and if his tears do not quite flow, 
at least he puts his foot in the stirrup with a sober 
and saddened face."* But one may believe the 
roofs of the chateau de Montaigne were hardly 
out of sight before its master's "sober and sad- 
dened" face became animated with enjoyment and 
expectation, for no man ever was a more inter- 
ested traveller. He greatly enjoyed merely "le 

^A considerable portion of the contents of the book one 
passes over rapidly, since it consists of medical details of 
Montaigne's physical condition. The proportion which this 
part of the Journal bears to the whole has been greatly ex- 
aggerated ; as, for instance, by Horace Walpole, who wrote 
to Sir Horace Mann, June 8, 1774, "I am reading Mon- 
taigne's Travels, which have lately been found : there is little 
in them but the baths and medicines he took, and what he 
had everywhere for dinner." 

' Essais : Comme nous pleurons et rions d'une mesme chose. 
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remuement et le changement."^ He had "une 
humeur avide des choses novelles et inconnues," 
which travel gratified, and he was always glad, he 
confesses, to escape from the irksome details of 
household affairs. Moreover, he was never so 
content, so at ease, physically and mentally, as 
when he was on horseback, and it was on horse- 
back that he travelled. "I do not dismount will- 
ingly when I am on horseback," he says. 

We do not know just what the 'troop' was with 
which he started on his journey because, unfortu- 
nately, the first leaves of the journal are lost. But 
it was probably a considerable company, for he 
says in the Essays: "Travelling is only difficult 
to me from its expense, which is great and beyond 
my means, for I am accustomed to travel with a 
following of servants and horses not simply neces- 
sary, but agreeable (un equipage non necessaire 
seulement, mais encores honneste),"^ We may 
form some idea of what his 'equipage' probably 
was from that of the M. d'Estissac,* who joined 

^ Essais : Liv. III. 9. 

« Id. : Liv. II. 9. 

•This was probably a yoting gentleman, the son of the 
Mme. d'Estissac to whom Montaigne dedicated the Essay 
'De taffecHon des pires aux enfans/ He appears to have 
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him six weeks after he started, and who was 
accompanied by a friend, a valet de chambre (on 
horseback), a baggage-mule and a muleteer and 
two laquays on foot. Montaigne had with him 
his young brother (twenty years old) — ^le sieur de 
Mattecoulom, — ^and M. de Cazalis, possibly the 
same who had become his brother-in-law the year 
before ; or, more probably, a younger brother, as 
he remained behind at Padua for, apparently, a 
stay of some months ; — and we can picture a troop 
of eight or ten attendants with some six or eight 
horses and two or three mules as the 'suite' of 
these gentlemen. 

The Journal indicates distinctly that Montaigne 
sought foreign lands not only for the sake of 
pleasure, but to avoid pain, — ^the pain that he 
suffered at home from the wretched condition 
of France. The self-restraint of expression, 
the moderation of tone about public affairs 

been a person of some consequence, since he had letters of 
recommendation from Henri III and the Queen Mother to 
the Duke of Ferrara. And it may be observed that when the 
travelling party had an audience of the Pope, M. d'Estissac 
entered the presence first, before M. de Montaigne, and he is 
always mentioned as accompanying him on his visits to great 
personages. 
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in the Essays is brought into admirable relief 
by such a sentence as this in the Journal. 
It is the secretary who speaks: "There was in 
truth mingled with his [favorable] judgment 
[of foreign parts] a somewhat passionate con- 
tempt for his own country, which excited his 
hatred and repugnance because of divers consid- 
erations." 

The same feeling is expressed in a very differ- 
ent tone in the essay *De la Vanite' in the passage 
beginning : "The other motive that invites me to 
these wanderings, is my lack of relation to the 
present conditions of our country/' 

It was partly, too, in search of health that he 
travelled — for the sake of visiting the waters of 
Plombieres, Baden, and Delia Villa (near Lucca), 
in the hope that they might avail something 
against the sufferings caused by his constitutional 
malady, the stone; but his health was by no 
means his chief object of attention during his stay 
in foreign parts. His keenness of vision and his 
largeness of judgment are nowhere more appar- 
ent than when employed on points unfamiliar to 
him; and to remark what were the things he 
observed and how he observed them is an excel- 
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lent lesson in what is to be gained by contact with 
persons of a different nationality from one's own, 
and with unfamiliar customs. 

Montaigne's interests were not those of an 
amateur of the fine arts, nor of a student of nature, 
nor even of books, but were those of a moralist, of 
a student of men. It interested him to observe men 
under the influence of different climates and dif- 
ferent institutions. "We know," he said (in the 
'Apologie de Raimond Sebond') — ^and the passage 
is peculiarly modern — ^we know, 'nous touchons 
d la main/ we feel actually, that the 'form' — ^the 
essence— of our being depends on the air, the 
climate and the land where we are born; not 
merely our complexion, our stature, our constitu- 
tion and our physiognomy, but also the faculties 
of our soul : — so that as different countries give 
birth to different fruits and animals, so they give 
birth to men who are more or less warlike, just, 
temperate and teachable ; here mastered by wine, 
there by theft or lust ; here inclined to superstition, 
there to unbelief; here to liberty, there to servi- 
tude; capable of this knowledge, or of that art; 
heavy witted or quick witted; obedient or rebel- 
lious ; good or bad according to the bent given to 
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them by the place where they live, and that they 
take on a new nature if they are transplanted, like 
trees." 

It was this that made him so desirous to 'confer' 
with others. He says in the essay "Un Traict de 
quelque Ambassadeurs/' "I use in my travels this 
practice — ^in order always to learn something by 
conferring with others, which is one of the best 
schools possible, I lead those with whom I am 
conversing always to talk of the things about 
which they know." The pages that record his 
various conversations with men widely differing 
in interests and opinions, show the large range 
of his intelligence, and are of importance to a 
student of his mind. A few brief notices of his 
^interviews' may indicate the diversity of their 
character. At Meaux he went to visit a certain 
Juste Terrelle, a little sixty-year-old man "who 
had travelled in Egypt and Jerusalem and 
been for seven years in Constantinople,"^ and was 
shown by him his library and the "singularities" 
of his garden. 

^ He was sent, Mr. Waters says, by Francis I to the East 
to obtain Greek manuscripts, and some of his collections are 
now in the Bibliothique Nationale. 
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Two days after, at Espernay he accosts in a 
church, M. Maldonat, "a Jesuit whose name is 
very fomous on account of his erudition in 
theology and philosophy," and had with him 
"plusieurs propos de sgavoir^' then, and again in 
the afternoon when M. Maldonat came to see 
M. de Montaigne at his lodgings, and told him all 
about the baths of Spa where he had lately been 
with M. de Nevers, and all about "the difference" 
between M. de Montpansier and M. de Nevers, 
that he might report the truth of it to other gen- 
tlemen. 

Afterward, at Rome, he again met Maldonat, 
and had an interesting conversation with him 
on the "wuFMr^' of the Romans in regard to 
religion. 

At the baths of Plombieres "M. de Montaigne 
contracta amitie et familiariti" among others, 
with le seigneur d'Andelot; who had been "pre- 
mier mareschal de camp" in the army of Don 
John of Austria (the son of Charles V). One 
side of this gentleman's hair was perfectly white, 
and had become so in an hour, from grief at the 
deith of a brother executed by the Duke of Alva 
as an accomplice of the Counts Egmont and Horn. 
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At Isni "M. de Montaigne, as was his custom, 
went immediately to find a (Protestant) doctor of 
theology of this city, "pour prendre langue/' and 
this doctor dined with him and they talked at 
length on Lutheranism,^ and then went together 
to a Catholic monastery to hear mass. At Verona 
he went to a synagogue of the Jews "et les 
entretint fort de leurs serimonies," At Lands- 
berg "M. de Montaigne went to visit a college of 
Jesuits and talked with the inmates for as long 
time as he had leisure. At Baden he discussed 
with a minister from Zurich the beliefs of the 
Zwinglians and the Calvinists. 

At Baden, too, there was a Swiss gentleman 
who, the day before leaving, talked at great length 
with M. de Montaigne (avoit fort entretenu M. 
de Montaigne tout le jour) on the affairs of 
Switzerland; showing him a letter from the 
French ambassador who had gone by command 
to meet the Queen Mother at Lyons to concert 
measures in opposition to the designs of Spain 
and Savoy. 

^ Montaigne asked him whether he hated the effigy of the 
Cross ; at which he cried out vehemently : "How could I be 
so much of an atheist as to hate that form so blessed and 
glorious to Qiristians I Those are diabolical opinions I" 
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At Basle, where he spent two nights, he met a 
number of distinguished persons. "He saw there," 
the secretary records, "force gens de sgavoir/' 
Two of them, whose names are not utterly forgot- 
ten, Felix Platter, then a famous physician, and 
Francois Hotman, a famous lawyer (who had 
been for a year a refugee at Basle), came to sup 
with Montaigne and his friends. 

At Venice he sees M. de Ferrier — ^the juriscon- 
sult Amaud de Ferrier — ^whose ten years' resi- 
dence in Venice as French ambassador made him 
the best possible informant on all Venetian mat- 
ters. M. de Ferrier, though ''ses opinions pan- 
chent fort evidemment vers les innovations Col- 
viniennes," carried Montaigne to Mass and had 
him to dinner the first day, and the next day also. 
That day the Signora Veronica Franca sent to 
Montaigne a volume of 'Letters' she had just pub- 
lished. 

At Ferrara he went "baiser les meins au Due" 
— ^Titian's Alphonso d'Este — ^and had an ex- 
tremely courteous interview with him. At Fer- 
rara, too, he saw Tasso— of whom he says (in 
the 'Apologia) : 

"J'€us plus de despit [i. e., pain] encores que de com- 
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passion de la veoir en si piteux estat, survivant i soy 
mesme." 

He says in the Essays : 

"Je vy priveement a Pise un honneste homme, mais si 
aristotelicien que le plus general de ses dogmes est ; que 
la touche et reigle . . . . de toute verite, c'est la con- 
formite a la doctrine d* Aristote."* 

This was Girolamo Borro of whom he writes 
in his Journal at Pisa, but makes there no mention 
of this ardent aristotelianism, nor of the danger 
from the Inquisition to which it exposed the 
"honneste homme," "There came to visit me 
several times the physician Girolamo Borro, a 
doctor of the Sapienza ; and when I went to visit 
him he gave me his book written in Italian on 
the ebb and flow of the sea, and showed me an- 
other work of his in Latin, on the diseases of the 
body." 

At Pisa, too, he visited the famous physician 
Tommaso Comacchino, who told him about his 
ways of life, and talked of the neighboring baths, 
and evidently pleased Montaigne by asserting 
that, except blood-letting, medicine does not come 
up to baths, "medicina non k nulla a petto a t 

^ Essais : De ^institution des enfans. 
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bagni/' for any one who knows how to use them 
and make them of avail. 

At Florence he dines — "essendoci buana com- 
pagnia (Faltri Gentiluominf' — ^with Signor Silvio 
Piccolominiy distinguished for his knowledge of 
fencing, about which there was much talk. "As 
to matters of war, he greatly despised artillery;" 
and Montaigne adds: "in questo mi piacque 
molto" The reader is reminded of what he 
says in his chapter on * Destriers^: "It is much 
more seemly to owe one's safety to a sword held 
in the hand, than to the bullet that escapes from 
our pistol. ... As for that arm— except for its 
startlingness to the ear, to which now every one 
is accustomed,^ I think it is a weapon of very little 
effect, and I hope that we shall soon be rid of 
the use of it" 

At Loretto he met a young Parisian, very rich, 
with a great train, and he enquired very particu- 
larly and carefully of him and of some of his 
suite, regarding the cure of his leg, which he said 

* Eight yean later he confesses this was not always the 
case. "Je ne me puis deffendre, si le brtdt esdattant d'nne 
haixiuebusade vient a me frapper les oreilles a Timprouveu 
. . . que je n'en tressaille, ce que j'ay vu encores advenir 4 
d'autres qui valent mieux que moy." Essais: liv. I. la. 
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had been made well at this place : "il n'est possible 
de mieux ny plus exactement former Veffaict d'un 
miracle." 

But while Montaigne the talker was a philo- 
sophical observer of what lies beneath the sur- 
face, Montaigne the traveller was also an eager 
and accurate observer of the external things of 
human life ; and this quality — rare enough among 
so-called 'moralists' — gives great clearness to his 
description of the scenes he witnessed or in which 
he took part ; strange scenes often ; Jewish cere- 
monies here, and Christian exorcisms there; the 
Christmas services at Rome ; the processions and 
crowds of Holy Week,^ his audience with Greg- 
ory XIII; the execution of "Catena, a famous 
robber and captain of banished men, who had held 
all Italy in fear." "M. de Montaigne y remarqua 
ce qu'il a diet ailleurs, combien le peuple s'effraie 

^ He says : "La pompe de Rome et sa principale grandur, 
est en apparence de devotion. II faict beau veoir Tardur 
d'un peuple si infini a la religion ces jours Ik" 

He was greatly impressed by a procession of Penitents, 
scourging themselves dreadfully ; though he seems to have 
seen often the same thing and had written of it in the essay, 
*Que le goust des biens et des maux depend en bonne partie 
de I'opinion que nous en avons/ 
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des rigurs qui s^exercent sur les cars mors." He 
had commented in the Essay on Cruelty on the 
strange fact that the common people seemed 
almost as much touched by the violent treatment 
of dead as of living human bodies ; and the scene 
he now witnessed evidently struck him as a 
marked instance of this, for in the next edition of 
the Essays he inserted an account of it after his 
previous remarks. This is one of the illustrations 
of how much the Essays gain in interest by a 
knowledge of the successive writing in them. 
Read as this passage is usually printed, the story 
would almost seem to have suggested the observa- 
tions instead of being merely a striking confirma- 
tion of them.^ 

Montaigne saw a chariot race at Florence which 
took place in "a large, fine oblong square, sur- 
rounded on all sides by handsome houses. . . . 
The balconies were full of ladies, and the Grand 
Duke and Duchess and the court were in a 
palace." He describes the race minutely, and the 

^The only edition in which the text of 1588 and that of 
1595 sire printed separately (on the same page) is that pub- 
lished by Jouaust (i 886-1 889) and in that the text of 1580 
is not discriminated from the others. A scholarly edition 
of Montaigne is greatly to be desired. 
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clamor of question that arose whether the chariot 
of the Grand Duke or of Strozzi had won the 
prize, and says: "This spectacle gave me more 
pleasure than an)rthing else I had seen in Italy, 
from its resemblance to the ancient races." Just 
afterward he describes in great detail the Festa di 
S. Giovanni, then, as now, the principal festa of 
Florence, and very magnificent. 

He liked to see and compare the great show- 
places of Italy — Pratolino and Castello, near 
Florence, the palace and gardens of the Cardinal 
of Ferrara at Tivoli ; Bagnaia, near Viterbo, and 
close by, Caprarola, a seat of Cardinal Famese, so 
surpassingly fine that Montaigne says there is no 
other ''che It stia a petto," He was also inter- 
ested in the farming arrangements of Don Pietro 
de' Medici, at his ''cascine," a little distance from 
Pisa ; and they seem, indeed, to have been of an 
unusual kind. "He has there," Montaigne says, 
"a world of possessions which he manages him- 
self, changing every five years the laborers, who 
have a right to half the crops. It is a most fertile 
soil for grain and there are pastures where every 
sort of animal is kept. I dismounted to see the 
establishment in detail. There are a great num- 
9 
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ber of persons employed in making curds, butter, 
cheeses, and the different utensils of these labors." 
Another and more important matter of which 
he took note is thus reported : "M. de Montaigne 
said [at Trent] that he had observed on the way 
the good works of certain citizens in regard to 
their birth-place; for instance, the Foulcres 
[Fuggers] at Augsburg, to whom is due the 
greater part of the embellishment of that city, 
for they have filled the streets and squares with 
their palaces, and the churches with many works 
of art; and now, here, Cardinal Qesius," whose 
liberality in endowing the city with fine build- 
ings he speaks of in detail. Elsewhere he says 
of Gregory XIII. that he is "grand batissur, et 
en cela il lairra d Rome et ailleurs un singfdier 
honneur i sa memoire."'^ 

^ In a passage in the essay 'Des Coches' (a 1595 passage), 
speaking of royal expenses and of great public feasts and 
shows, he says : "L'emploitte me sembleroit bien plus royalle 
comme plus utile, juste et durable, en ports, en havres, for- 
tifications, et murs, en bastiments somptueux, en eglises, 
hospitaux, colleges, reformation de rues et chemins : en quoy 
le pape Gregoire treziesme lairra sa memoire recommend- 
able d long temps et en quoy nostre ro3me Catherine tes- 
moigneroit a longues ann^es sa liberality naturelle et munifi- 
cence, si ses moyens suffisoient 4 son affection. La fortune 
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From the conditions under which the Journal 
was written, its chief interest, or more truly, its 
continuous interest, is as a record of the facts of 
Montaigne's seventeen months' absence from 
home; but every now and then another kind of 
interest is excited by pages where we see Mon- 
taigne's own personality reflected from the mind 
of an inferior. In this novel aspect of him he is 
eminently charming in the character of a traveller, 
from the ease with which he adjusted himself to 
new conditions, and the gaiety with which he met 
the inevitable discomforts. 

In large matters and in small, a constant 
readiness to be pleased is evidenced. At 
Botzen he wrote to Hotman, his friend at Basle, 
and said, "That he had such great pleasure in 
visiting Germany that he left it ♦with great regret, 
even though it was into Italy he was going; that 
foreigners had to suffer here as elsewhere from 
the extortion of landlords, but he thought that 
that might be prevented by not putting one's self 
at the mercy of guides and interpreters, who sell 

m'a faict grand desplaisir d'interrompre la belle structure 
du pont neuf de nostre grand'ville et m'oster Tespoir avant 
mourir d*en veoir en train le service." 
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travellers and share the profits. The rest all 
seemed to him full of ease and courtesy, and espe- 
cially of justice and security." "Justice and 
security," that was delightful to him. Previously 
at Brixen he had said : 

"That he had all his life distrusted the judg- 
ments of others in discourse concerning the con- 
veniences of foreign countries ; each one relishing 
only what was after the arrangement of his 
fashion and the custom of his town, and he had 
made very little account of the warnings which 
travellers gave him ; but in this place he marvelled 
more than ever at their folly, having heard, and 
especially on this journey, that the crossing of the 
Alps at this place was full of difficulties, the cus- 
toms of the inhabitants strange, the roads impass- 
able, the inns rude, the climate unbearable. As 
to the climate, he thanked God for having found 
it so soft, for it rather tended toward being too 
warm than too cold ; and in all this journey up to 
this time he had had only three days of cold and 
about an hour of rain ; in other respects, if he had 
to take his daughter anywhere, who is only eight 
years old, he would like as well to do it on this 
road as in an alley of his garden ; and as to the 
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inns, he never saw a country where they were so 
well placed and so admirable, being always situ- 
ated in large towns, well furnished with provisions 
and wines, and at a cheaper rate than elsewhere." 
His admiration for beautiful scenery is worth 
remarking ; it was an admiration characteristicall> 
m advance of the times, since it included not only 
the charm and fertility of a landscape, but its 
picturesqueness and its grandeur. An illustra- 
tion of this is in his description of the country 
near Foligno. After speaking of the hills cov- 
ered with fruit-trees, and with beautiful corn- 
fields ; of the most lovely valleys and the infinite 
number of brooks, he continues : "Sometimes far 
above our heads we saw a charming village, and 
under our feet, as if at the antipodes, another, each 
possessing many and contrasted advantages of 
situation; and what nowise diminishes the effect 
(n'y do fine pas mauvais lustre) is that among 
these fertile mountains the Apennines show their 
rugged and inaccessible peaks, whence one sees 
many torrents rushing down. These, having lost 
their first violence, change themselves thereafter 
in these valleys into very pleasant and very gentle 
brooks. Among these heights could be seen both 
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above and below more than one wide, luxuriant 
plain. It does not seem to me that any painting 
could represent so rich a landscape." 

The following passage written at Trent the 
end of October is charming: "I truly be- 
lieve," the secretary says, "that if he had 
been alone here with only his own servants, he 
would have liked to go to Cracow or toward 
Greece by land, rather than take the road to 
Italy,' but the pleasure that he felt in visiting 
unknown countries, and found so delightful that 
it made him forget the infirmities of his age [he 
was but 47] and of his health, this pleasure he 
could not inspire in any of his troop. . . . He 
was wont to say that after having passed an 
uneasy night, when in the morning it came to his 
remembrance that he had a new city to see or a 
new region, he rose eagerly and joyfully. I 
never saw him less fatigued or less complaining 
of his sufferings ; his mind both on the road and 
indoors being so on the stretch from what he 
came across and seeking every occasion for inter- 
course with strangers that I believe it diverted his 
malady. When they complained to him that he 
often led the troop through wandering roads and 
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regions, very often coming back quite near where 
he had been before (which he did either from 
receiving notice of something worth seeing or 
changing his mind according to conditions), he 
would answer that as for him he was for going 
no where but where he happened to be, and that 
he could not miss nor stray from his way since he 
had no plan but to wander through unknown 
places ;^ and provided they did not find him twice 
passing over the same road, nor revisiting twice 
the same place, there was no failure of what he 
purposed. And as for Rome, on which the eyes 
of the others were fastened, he desired rather 
less to see it than the other places, because all the 
world knew Rome, and there was no laquay that 

^ Compare what he himself says in the essay *De la Va- 
nitS/ where, speaking of the kind of lodgings that he liked 
when traveling — those that possess "certaine propreti sim- 
ple" "which is met with oftenest in places where there is 
least art, and which nature honours with a charm wholly her 
own" — ^he continues : "It need only befall those whose affairs 
carry them in the middle of winter into the Grisons to be 
surprised on the road with great discomfort : I, who oftenest 
travel for my pleasure, do not guide myself so badly ; if the 
road to the right is unattractive I take the one to the left ; if 
I find myself unfit for riding I stay where I am ; and in this 
manner I find, in truth, nothing that is not as commodious 
and agreeable as my own house." 
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could not tell them about Florence or Ferrara. 
He said, too, that he seemed to himself like those 
who reading some very delightful book fear that 
it may come too soon to an end ; he, in like man- 
ner, took such great pleasure in travelling that he 
hated approaching the place where he must pause, 
and he proposed several plans for travelling at his 
pleasure if he could arrange to be alone." 

Six months later, at Loretto: "Je m* informal 
que de Lorette, il se pent aler le long de la marine, 
en huit petites journies, d Naples, voiage que je 
desire i faire," 

His profession of lack of interest in Rome was 
but gay pretense. It was the place in the world — 
outside of Paris — ^that most interested him. "I 
had," he says, "knowledge of the affairs of Rome a 
long while before I had of those of my own house ; 
I knew the Capitol and its plan before I knew the 
Lx)uvre, and the Tiber before the Seine. I have 
more in my head the conditions and fortunes of 
Lucullus, Metellus and Scipio than I have of any 
men of our own nation."^ 

He continues : "And this actual Rome that we 
see, deserves our love, confederated for so long a 

* Essais : Liv. III. 9. 
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time and by so many ties with our crown, the sole 
city of common and universal interest; the au- 
thority of the sovereign magistrate who rules 
there is equally recognized elsewhere; it is the 
metropolitan city of all Christian nations; the 
Spaniard and the Frenchman each is there at 
home. There is no place here below that Hea- 
ven has held in such favour and with such con- 
stancy; her very ruin is glorious and majestic, she 
still retains in the tomb the signs and symbols of 
empire." 

This was written after he had seen Rome; a 
page of the Journal narrates his eagerness in 
approaching the city for the first time. It says that 
on the 30th of November they set out (from Ronci- 
glione, thirty miles from Rome) three hours before 
day-break, "such was his desire to see the walls 
of Rome" — 'He pan de Rome'' And this early 
start was in spite of the fact that night-air always 
disturbed his stomach, and on this occasion, 
though it was a clear night, he did not feel well till 
the sun rose, or perhaps it was till his eyes 
beheld "le pan de Rome," "After fifteen miles," 
the secretary writes, "we discovered the city of 
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Rome, and then did not lose sight of it for a long 
while/' and they reached it that afternoon. 

Two months later, the 26th of January, the 
secretary writes : "All these days he had occupied 
himself only in stud3ring Rome. At first, he took 
a French guide, but [later] he piqued himself on 
mastering this learning by his own study, aided 
by various maps, and books that he had read to 
him in the evening, going during the day to the 
places [read of] to put to use what he had ac- * 
quired ; so that in a few days he could easily have 
guided his guide." 

The characteristic discrimination in union with 
the large style of the half dozen pages in which he 
recounts his impressions, gives them a dignity 
that enforces their imaginative picturesqueness. 
There is not a touch of pure description, yet per- 
haps never have "the glory and preeminence of 
this city" been more effectively set forth. 

The following passage, like others scattered here 
and there through all his writings — reveals Mon- 
taigne as a poetic as well as a philosophic thinker. 
It is a page which seems to have been dictated by 
him and written down in his own words. 

"He said," the secretary writes, "that one saw 
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nothing of Rome but the sky under which she had 
lain, and the outline of her bed ; that the knowl- 
edge he had of her was an abstract and contemp- 
lative knowledge, in which there was nothing that 
came into the domain of the senses; that those 
who said that at least one saw the ruins of Rome, 
said too much ; for the ruins of so mighty a fabric 
would cause more honour and reverence for its 
memory; there was nothing but its sepulchre. 
The world, inimical to the long dominion of 
Rome, had first broken and shattered all the 
pieces of this wondrous body, and then because 
though quite dead, prostrate and disfigured, the 
remains caused terror, they had buried the very 
ruins. That the slight indications of ruin that 
still appear above the bier had been preserved by 
fortune to witness to this infinite grandeur which 
so many ages, so many fires, the conspiracy of the 
world, repeated so many times for her ruin, had 
not been able completely to destroy. But in 
all probability these parts that remained were the 
least noble, and the animosity of the enemies 
of this immortal glory, had impelled them to ruin 
first of all what was most beautiful and most 
noble." 
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Sainte-Beuve, quoting this passage, bursts into 
ardent exclamations of admiration ; and remarks, 
"Rome inspires Montaigne, and raises him to her 
own level. . . All this is like Horace in his great 
odes. Because such men — such men as Horace 
and Montaigne — ^are charming, they are thought 
incapable of lofty conceptions and of feeling the 
grandeur of things. But good taste and a vigor- 
ous intelligence grasps all" (embrassent tout). 

Montaigne went on to speak of the outward as- 
pect of the city and said, that "the buildings of this 
bastard Rome which in these days are being ap- 
pended to the ancient edifices, although they are of 
a kind to excite the admiration of the present age, 
recalled to him exactly the nests constructed in 
France by swallows and rooks on the roofs and 
walls of the churches which the Huguenots have 
demolished. He feared too in seeing the space 
this tomb occupied, that the whole of it had not 
been recognized, and that the burial place itself 
was for the most part buried. That, just this, that 
such mean rubbish as bits of tile and broken pots, 
had in old days made a heap [Monte Testaccio] of 
such great size as to equal in height and circumfer- 
ence some natural hills (he compared it in height 
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to the hill of Gurson,^ and thought it twice as 
large), was an express ordering of the fates 
to make the world perceive by so novel and extra- 
ordinary a witness to the greatness of this city 
that, they [the fates] had conspired to its glory 
and preeminence. He said he could not easily 
comprehend, seeing the small space and room that 
some of these seven hills occupy and especially 
the most famous, such as the Capitoline and the 
Palatine, how there could have been ranged upon 
them so great a number of edifices. In be- 
holding merely what remains of the Temple of 
Peace at the side of the Forum Romanum, which 
looks as if it had just fallen and as if it were a 
great hill broken into many horrible cliffs, it 
does not seem as if two such buildings could be 
contained in the whole space of the Capitoline hill 
where there were in fact twenty-five or thirty 
temples besides many private houses. But in 
truth, many conjectures that one makes of the 
aspect of the ancient city have little probability, 
its very form having infinitely changed in shape ; 
some of the valleys having been filled up, even 

*Near the Chateau de Montaigne; the home of Mme. 
Diane de Foix, comtesse de Gurson. 
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the very lowest. ... He thought that an ancient 
Roman would not recognize the site of his city, 
were he to see it. It has often happened that 
after having dug deep into the earth the labourers 
have come to the top of some high column which 
was still standing on its base far below. Builders 
seek no other foundations for houses than old 
buildings or arches, as may be seen under all the 
cellars, and do not examine into the support of 
the old foundation, nor of a wall that still stands. 
But upon the very fragments of the old buildings, 
as chance has arranged them, in destroying them, 
the builders plant the foot of their new palaces, 
firm and secure, as on great masses of rock. It 
is easy to see that many streets were more than 
thirty feet below those of to-day." 

Montaigne was interested not only by the 
streets and buildings of Rome, but by its literary 
antiquities. Its works of art did not attract his 
attention. The immortal paintings on its frescoed 
walls, the noble modern and ancient sculpture in 
its churches and galleries, he passed by without a 
word. But he eagerly visited the Library of the 
Vatican which had been filled by the Renaissance 
with treasures, and he saw there old manuscripts 
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of Seneca and Plutarch, naturally the first thing 
mentioned by him — their pupil. He next notes 
"un livre de China/' describing the delicate leaves 
on which it is written: "ils tienent que c'est la 
membrane de quelque arbre." He speaks of the 
Breviary of St. Gregory written with his own 
hand, which twenty years before had been sent to 
the Council of Trent to serve as a rule for the 
ceremonies of the mass. Then there was a manu- 
script of St. Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a bad 
hand, "worse than mine." And he saw the orig- 
inal of the book "King Henry of England com- 
posed against Luther," and sent to Leo X. ''Je 
leus les prefaces rune au Pape, I'autre au lecteur; 
il ^excuse sur ses occupations guerrieres et faute 
de sufHsance; c'est un langage latin bon pour 
scholastique," 

Altogether Montaigne found much enjoyment 
in the Library and he remarks that "M. notre 
Ambassadeur [M. d'Abain] jantil home studieus 
et fort amy de longue main de M, de Montaigne" 
leaving Rome just at this time, had never seen the 
Seneca manuscript which "he infinitely desired" to 
see, and Montaigne hearing this had considered it 
"a thing to be despaired of." But fortune "brought 
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me to it." And then follows a philosophical sen- 
tence that might be in the Essays : "All things are 
thus easy to reach one way, and inacessible by 
other ways. Chance and opportunity have their 
privileges and offer often to a common man what 
they refuse to Kings. Eagerness is often a 
hindrance to itself as is also the case with great- 
ness and power."^ 

The gardens of Rome charmed him ; he thought 
the pleasure grounds "of singular beauty," and 
he says he learned there what good use art can 
make of rugged, hilly, irregular ground ; for they 
had drawn from it "graces inimitable in our flat 
lands." 

He greatly enjoyed also the sermons, and the 
theological disputations that were going on all the 
time; whether those by a converted Rabbi, who 
preached to an enforced and unconverted Jewish 
audience, or the Jesuit Padre Toledo, who 
preached to the Pope and Cardinals with rare 

^It may be observed that all these courtesies shown to 
Montaigne in Rome and elsewhere were shown to him simply 
as a private gentleman, not even as an author. Probably no 
copy of the Essais had yet reached Italy but the one he car- 
ried in his own trunk; which was for more than three 
months under examination by the papal authorities. 
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learning and ability, or another Jesuit who 
preached in excellent style to his own confrater- 
nity.* 

And ever)rwhere he found men and women to 
talk with: "These entertainments occupied me 
enough," he says : "melancholy which is death to 
me, or sorrow, came not near me." 

One of the incidents of his social life at Rome 
is so characteristic an expression of intellectual 
honesty as to make his account of it worth quot- 
ing. It will especially interest those who recall 
the warm eulogy of "that first and king of trans- 
lators," as Sainte-Beuve styles him, Jacques 
Amyot, which opens the essay, "A demain les 
affaires" Montaigne's sense of indebtedness to 
him for familiarity with Plutarch was rendered 
boundless by his enthusiasm for Plutarch himself. 
"Dining one day at Rome with our ambassador, 

^ In this connection he expresses for the first and only 
time in his writings his opinion of the Jesuits : "C'est mer- 
veille combien de part ce coUiege ticnt en la Chretiant6 ; et 
croi qu41 ne fut jamais confrerie et cors parmi nous qui tint 
un tel ranc, ny qui produisit enfin des effaicts tels que fairont 
ceus ici, si leurs desseins continuent. lis possedent tantost 
toute la chretiante ; c'est une pepiniere de grands homes en 
toute sorte de grandur. C'est celui de nos mambres qui 
menasse le plus les hseretiques de notre temps." 
10 
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in company with Mnret^ and other learned men, 
I turned the talk cm to the French translation of 
Plutarch and, against those who esteemed it much 
less highly than I did, I maintained that at least 
where the translator had missed Plutarch's true 
meaning he had substituted for it a possible one, 
well supported by what goes before and after. To 
show me that even thus I gave him more than his 
due they produced two passages. . . . Accepting 
what they assumed to be the actual meaning of the 
language, I honestly granted their conclusions." 
He dines with the Cardinal de Sens and is 
taken by him to see the church of San Giovanni e 
Paolo. He walks with M. d'Ossat (and after 
leaving Rome writes to him), the distinguished 

* "Marc Antoine Muret, que la France et Tltalie recognoist 
pour la meilieur orateur da temps." So Montaigne wrote 
after seeing him in Italy,— some years after, as the passage 
did not appear till 1595. Immediately after meeting him 
there he mentions him (in the edition of 1582) as having 
been in his own youth one of his "precepteors domestiques." 
The phrase has been much questioned and criticised. It has 
been proved to mean simply that Muret was teaching at the 
College de Guienne as a young man when Montaigne was 
studying there as a boy, and that he for a longer or shorter 
time stood to him in the position of "a private tutor." Mon- 
taigne at that time acted in Jules CSsar, a tragedy by Muret, 
who was only seven years older than Montaigne. 
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secretary of M. Paul de Foix, and afterward a 
cardinal. He visits "the seven Churches" with 
M. Paul de Foix himself. 

Altogether he found Rome "a pleasant abiding- 
place" — une plesante demeure. "I had always 
something to occupy me, if not as pleasant as I 
could have desired, at least sufficient to save me 
from tedium .... and if I could have enjoyed 
Rome more intimately [that is, if he could have 
seen more of its inner life] I perceived how well 
it would have suited me ; the truth is that though 
I used much art and effort [that it should be 
otherwise] I have known the city only by her 
public face, and by what she offers to the meanest 
stranger." 

He did not leave Rome, however, without being 
made a Roman citizen by a formal document that 
he took pride in inserting in the Essays,* and which 
purports, in the ancient style, to emanate from 
the people of Rome. It was an honour to gain 
which he employed he says "all his five senses," — 
tons mes cinq sens de nature — though he laughs 
at himself for caring about it. But no one else 
should laugh at him, for it was because of the 

^ Essais : Liv. III. 9. 
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andent honorableness of the title, and, in his own 
words, "from a religious memory of its author- 
ity," that he desired it ; and it was, in fact, a high- 
ly gratifying honour to any man.^ 

As an instance of how welcome social relations 
were to him, even of the simplest and lightest kind, 
it may be noted that at the baths near Lucca, where 
he stayed for some weeks in May and June — ^and 
where the "cure" appears to have been for him 
only a deplorable increase of illness, for every kind 
of form of indigestion beset him, and, what was 
worst of all, dimness of sight — he found pleasure 
in giving a ball to the peasantry of the neighbor- 
ing villages, to which he also invited several ladies 
and gentlemen. And only a few days before he 
had got up a more impromptu dance for the peas- 

^ On Montaigne's departure from Rome he left behind him 
his young brother the sieur de Matecoulom and M. d'Estis- 
sac. M. de Matecoulom, freed from his brother's oversight* 
soon probably met with the disagreeable adventure narrated 
in the Essays, (Liv. II. ch. 27) of being involved in the duel 
of a mere acquaintance, a duel of the kind customary in 
those days when the seconds fought as well as the principals ; 
and something went wrong, and the poor young Frenchman 
was thrown into prison, and was only liberated by a speedy 
and emphatic request from his own king. See ante p. 108. 
M. d'Estissac was killed six years later, in a duel of the 
same nature, in which he, too, was only one of the seconds. 
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ants of the place, when "I myself danced with 
them, in order not to seem too withdrawn (troppo 
ristretto — stiff, formal)." Montaigne dancing! 
at 47 ! At this time he not only entertained him- 
self by providing amusement for his inferiors, 
toward whom his spirit was always kindly and 
thoughtful, but he began, seemingly in order to 
pass the time of weakness and weariness, to write 
his Journal in Italian. 

He had had, before being attacked by it, the 
greatest horror, even from childhood, of the 
stone. His father died of it and "it was precisely 
of all the accidents of old age that which I feared 
the most." After he had been suffering from it 
some eighteen months he writes : 

"I am combating with the worst of all diseases, 
the most sudden, the most painful, the most mor- 
tal and the most irremediable. I have already 
had the trial of five or six very long and painful 
attacks of it. Meantime, either I flatter myself or, 
indeed, there is in this estate wherewith to be 
sustained I have already learned to ac- 
commodate myself to it. I already compound 
with this colicky living ; I find in it wherewith to 
comfort myself and wherewith to hope 
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The fact of pain has not such severe and poign- 
ant sharfmess that a staid man must needs enter 
into passion and despair.**^ 

He adds ¥rith diaracteristic elevation of sen- 
timent : "I had already attained to this much — 
to hold to life merely by life itself: this 
suffering will loosen even this tie, and God g^nt 
that finally, if its severity should overpower my 
endurance, it may not carry me to the other ex- 
treme, not less sinful, of liking and desiring to 
dier 

It was in the same weeks that he gave his ball 
and his dance that he wrote the following page : 
"It will be too cowardly and weak in me, if every 
day finding myself exposed to death from this 
cause, and death drawing nearer to me every hour, 
I do not endeavor to be able to meet it easily 
whenever it may overtake me. And in this con- 
dition it is wisdom to receive cheerftdly the good 
that it pleases God to send us. There is no other 
remedy or rule or science by which to avoid the 
evils, heavy and numerous, that attack us from 
every side and at every hour, than to resolve to 

* Eftais : De la ressembhnce des enfans aux pires. 
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bear them manfully, or courageously and quickly 
end them." 

The thought of death, always habitually present 
to him, was not less so while travelling than at 
home.^ "I scarcely arrive at an inn that it does 
not cross my mind whether I could comfortably 
be sick there and die there."* Among the note- 
worthy passages in the Journal are those that 
prove with what real heroism and steady courage, 
composure and cheerfulness he bore his perpetual 
attacks of illness and great suffering. 

Till we think of Montaigne as an invalid we do 
not appreciate him highly enough. He says of 
himself: "Les souff ranees .... corporelles je 
les gouste bien vifvement,"^ But the sustaining 
and invigorating power of his often unconscious 
philosophy, the charm of his fearless nature, 
and of his simple, serious vivacity, is more 
than ever apparent in his hours of illness. In 

^M. Brunetidre in his 'Manuel' ascribes ^inspiration du 
livre" of the Essais to the thought of death ; and one of his 
abrupt 'headings' is "Conunent la preoccupation de la mort 
explique la profondeur et la richesse humaine de sa philo- 
sophic." 

« Essais :Liv.HL 9. 

•Id.: Liv. IL 37. 
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passing from youth to age he passed from an 
"ebullient, vigorous, perfect, and careless health" 
to a state when "my body does not cease for an 
hour, sleeping or waking, to instruct me in death, 
patience, and penitence." "Formerly," he con- 
tinues, "I used to mark dull and dark days as ex- 
traordinary ; those are now my ordinary ones. The 
extraordinary are the fine and clear; I am ready 
to leap for joy, as if it were a special good for- 
tune, when nothing discomforts me, .... my 
habit of body begins now to catch hold of pain so 
easily !"^ It was before this time, before he had 
had much personal knowledge of physical suffer- 
ing, that he had said what he now proved in his 
own person to be sound doctrine: "It is in our 
power, if not to annihilate it, at least to lessen it 
by patience, and, even though the body should be 
perturbed by it, to maintain nevertheless the soul 
and the reason in firmness."* 

Sick or well, he was always a little more soli- 
tary than he best liked to be. He writes thus, 
toward the close of his stay in Italy : "To speak 
truly, wherever I have resided in Italy [he ex- 

* Essais : Liv. III. 5. 

' Id. : Que le goust des biens, etc. 
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cepted Florence and Venice for special and acci- 
dental reasons] I have had lodgings not merely 
good, but exceptionally delightful, — a quiet 
apartment, nothing lacking to me, no sort of in- 
convenience or disturbance. The courtesies of 
the country are sometimes a little overwhelming 
and tiresome, but I was but very seldom visited 
by its natives. I slept, I studied at my ease, and 
when I was inclined to leave the house, I found 
everywhere women and men to talk with, with 
whom I could find entertainment for some hours 
of the day,^ besides the shops and churches and 
public squares. And constantly moving from 
place to place, material never failed me where- 
with to feed my curiosity. Meantime I enjoyed 
a quiet mind, as far as my infirmities and 

* He was struck by the 'esprit' developed among the Ital- 
ians by their love of conversation. He speaks in the essay 
*De I'Art de Conferer' of the Greeks and Romans holding 
this 'exercise' in honour, and continues: "De nostre temps 
les Italiens en retiennent quelques vestiges, k leur grand 
profict, comme il se voit par la comparaison de nos entende- 
mens aux leurs." That is, as he says elsewhere (Liv. IIL 
5), that the Italians surpassed the French in the number of 
quick-witted, bright-minded people of a common and some- 
what inferior kind, but not in the number of minds of the 
highest quality. 
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age pennitted, very few external occasions 
to disturb it presenting themselves. I felt 
only the want of companionship that would have 
been agreeable to me, being forced to enjoy the 
surrounding pleasures alone and without sym- 
pathy." This recalls the passage in the Essays 
where he says it makes him sad to have even a 
gay thought if he can not commtmicate it.^ 

Everywhere he made or met with passing but 
not intimate friends. At Florence he was "acca- 
rezzato" by a Gondi "who lives at Lyons, and who 
sent me most excellent wines ;" and a Bolognese 
gentleman is "like a brother to me," and a gentle- 
man of Cremona is "very well known to me," 
and he had "beaucoup de familtariti" with an old 
Arabian Patriardi of Antioch, at Rome, and "a 
great friend of mine" makes purchases for him 
at Lucca. 

But it was closer companionship that he remem- 
bered, and one day while writing a letter, "I fell," 
he says, "into such sad thoughts of M. de la Boe- 
tie, and was so long lost in them, without knowing 
where I was, that it did me much harm." 

In all these wanderings Montaigne showed the 

^ EssaU : liv. III. 9. 
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same easy pliability, at once natural and inten- 
tional, which he shows in the world of intellect. 
It was the very form (to use his own word) of 
his genius — ^taking that word in its largest 
sense. He practised first what he preached after- 
ward. "M. de Montaigne," the secretary writes, 
"in order entirely to enter into (pour essayer tout 
d faict) the diversity of habits and customs — to 
test them — ^had himself everywhere served after 
the fashion of each country, however inconvenient 
he found it." 

The writer adds: "In Switzerland he said he 
was in no wise inconvenienced by it, save by 
having at table only a little half-foot cloth for a 
napkin, and this same cloth the Swiss do not even 
unfold during dinner." We appreciate how much 
this incommoded him when we recall that in 
the essay on Experience he says : "I could dine 
without a table-cloth; but, if, after the German 
fashion, without a clean napkin I should be much 
inconvenienced. I soil them more than they and 
the Italians do, and make but little use of spoon or 
fork."* The last sentence makes it clear why the 

^ "Can a man hope now to bring back [from Italy] any- 
thing so useful as the fork, which honest Tom Coryate made 
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journal remarks, "They [the Swiss] always place 
on the table as many wooden spoons with silver 
handles as there are men .... and they 
scarcely ever put their hands to the dish." In 
like manner, the confession in the same passagfe 
of the just-quoted essay, "I should be uneasy 
without a tester and curtains to my bed," explains 
the not infrequent description of the character of 
the hangings, or the lack of them, to the beds he 
lay in away from home. These small personali- 
ties, and such others, as his liking for the German 
coverlets and German stoves,* have a special in- 
terest for a reader of the Essays, from their con- 
nection with remarks to be found in them. 

In the essay 'De la Vaniti' the following page 
is but an enlargement from a more general point 
of view of what has just been quoted : 

"When I have been elsewhere than in France, 
and have been asked, to show me courtesy, if I 
wished to be served in the French fashion, I have 
jested at the idea, and have always thrust myself 
in at the tables thickest with strangers. It makes 

prize of two centuries and a half ago, and put into the greasy 
fingers of Northern barbarians?" J. R. Lowell (1854). 
^ Compare Essais : De ^Experience, 
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me feel ashamed to see the men of our nation be- 
sotted with this foolish humour of being discon- 
certed by forms unlike their own; it seems 
to them as if they were out of their element when 
they are out of their village; wherever they go, 
they keep to their own fashions of life and abhor 
foreign ones. If they find a fellow-countryman 
in Hungary, they rejoice in this chance; at once 
they become allies and unite in the condemnation 
of all the customs they see before them : why are 
they not, indeed, those of savages, since they are 
not those of Frenchmen? And even it is only 
the most acute travellers who see enough of these 
things to be able to abuse them. The greater 
number go abroad only to return home; they 
travel shut up and locked up, with a taciturn and 
unsocial prudence, defending themselves from the 
contagion of an unknown atmosphere." 

In his early, as well as in his late writings, before 
he had had experience as afterwards, Montaigne 
pointed out the gains that may be derived from 
travelling in foreign parts ; chiefly, as he says in 
the essay on Education, "in learning the humours 
of these nations and their fashions of living, and 
in polishing and sharpening our brains against 
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those of others;" or, as he phrased it in later 
years in the essay on Vanity : "Travelling seems 
to me a profitable action; the soul has from it a 
continual stimulus to observe unknown and new 
things; and I know no better sdiool, as I have 
often said, for fashioning life, than to put before 
the mind incessantly the diversity of other lives, 
ideas and customs, and to make it perceive the 
perpetual variety of the forms of our nature." 



MEN OF LETTERS AT BORDEAUX IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

"Laissez dire les sots : le savoir a son prix." 

La Fontaine. 



MEN OF LETTERS AT BORDEAUX IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Bordeaux, for some fifty years in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, was the home of a circle of 
men of letters whose names, with the sole excep- 
tion of Montaigne's, are now rarely heard, and 
whose work, save his, is now forgotten. 

But the interest that Montaigne inspires may 
naturally extend to the men with whom he lived. 
He is so much our contemporary, as he has been 
of all the intermediate generations, his influence 
is still so living, that we may well desire to know 
what relation he held to the men of his own day ; 
to know how far the character, the thoughts, of 
''le Frangais le plus sage qui ait jamais existed 
as Sainte-Beuve styles him, were akin to those 
of his neighbors ; and how many of those persons 
with whom he was in daily intercourse he could 
meet on grounds of sympathy, and terms of com- 
parative intellectual and moral equality. 

Bordeaux was famous in his time not only, as 
II i6i 
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now, for her commerce, but for her college (which 
Montaigne declared "le meilleur de France"), 
and for the high character of some of her magis- 
trates. She ranked as the third great city of 
France, and the office of her mayor (held by both 
Montaigne and his father, but usually only by 
noblemen of high rank) was one of much dignity 
and more than civic importance. Her past his- 
tory — illustrated by the noble ruins of a Roman 
temple and amphitheatre, and by the scarcely less 
enduring parchment records of her dramatic for- 
tunes under English rule, as well as under French 
— strengthened the local patriotism of her citizens, 
and kept them constantly on the watch against the 
abridgment of their liberties by royal tyranny. 
Such watchfulness led to frequent remonstrance 
and often violent resistance ; while to the civic per- 
turbations and to the public sufferings in* Mon- 
taigne's day, due to the civil wars, during whidi 
hostile forces often trampled back and forth over 
the province of Guienne, were added the private 
dissensions that arose as Guienne became one of 
the centres of the Reformation. 

But neither the spirit of war nor of religion 
prevailed over the spirit of learning; and her 
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scholars sought refuge from trouble in the com- 
pany of "the ancients," and strove to forget the 
tumultuous scenes around them by cherishing the 
associations appropriate to Bordeaux as the birth- 
place of Ausonius. 

The circle of classical students included learned 
magistrates of the Parliament as well as the re- 
gents of the college. To all these scholars the 
Latin tongue was almost more familiar than the 
French; they relieved their official duties by the 
composition of Latin poems, and even of trag- 
edies in Latin, which "were represented," says 
Montaigne, "with some dignity in our College de 
Guienne." He adds that he himself, at the age 
of eleven, "was held to be a master workman" in 
this business, and sustained the principal parts in 
the performances. It was in Latin that they 
wrote letters to their friends as well as works for 
posterity ; and, in spite of royal edicts to the con- 
trary, Gascony still framed her laws in Latin. 
Montaigne did not approve this custom, and de- 
clared that he took it as a favor of fortune that, 
"as our historians say, it was a Gascon gentle- 
man, and belonging to my part of the country, 
who first opposed the desire of Charlemagne to 
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give us Latin, and imperial, laws." But still he 
indulged himself in the pleasure of making 
Latin verses; and he confesses that, even for 
him, more than was reasonable, ''le latin me pipe 
par la faveur de sa dignite." It would seem to 
have been merely the consequence of his original 
genius that he wrote his essays in French. He 
believed himself to be addressing "only a few 
men for a few years" ; had he desired the duration 
of his book, he says, "it would have been needful 
to commit it to a strange language." Even 
twenty years later De Thou wrote his 'History' 
and 'Memoirs' in Latin. 

This prevalent use of Latin was allied to the 
passionate love of study that had sprung up all 
over France, stimulated by the familiarity with 
Italian civilization that resulted from the wars 
of Oiarles VIII. and Francis I.; and influenced 
in some measure by the personal tastes of Francis 
and of his sister Margaret. Everywhere, the 
young and old, women as well as men, 
Frenchmen and learned foreigners French by 
adoption, philosophers and poets, devoted them- 
selves with enthusiasm to the acquisition of 
ancient learning, and labored with the utmost 
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patience in its cause; or, more exactly, in that 
of erudition, since their studies were devoted 
more to the form than to the substance of litera- 
ture. Montaigne charged the intellectual labors of 
the day with filling only the memory, not the mind 
nor the soul ; but they were pursued with a disin- 
terestedness altogether exemplary, save for its vein 
of rivalry. Browning has given a vivid presenta- 
tion of the qualities of such students in his "Gram- 
marian's Funeral," which one could almost believe 
had been suggested by the passage in Montaigne 
concerning the man who "will die at his books 
that he may teach posterity the measure of the 
verse of Plautus, and the true orthography of a 
Latin word." Sometimes, it is true, their ardor 
led, not purposely, but by chance, to fortune and 
high estate; but many of them died behind the 
prison-bars of poverty, with their tasks only half 
accomplished, so that their imperfect labors made 
a scarcely perceptible addition to the treasure of 
the world's knowledge. 

It was perhaps a hundred years later than this 
that an academy was founded at Bordeaux with 
the purpose, in the words of its founder, "pour 
polir et perfecHonner les talents admirables que 
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la nature donne si liberalement aux hommes nes 
sous ce climat" But already in the sixteenth cent- 
ury the group of Bordeaux scholars composed, as 
it were, an informal academy. They communicated 
to one another their researches and their discover- 
ies, the professors questioning the lawyers regard- 
ing difficult points of ancient jurisprudence, and 
the lawyers seeking light from the professors on 
matters of language and literature. The elder Scal- 
iger was in frequent communication with them, 
and his sons were educated at the College of 
Guienne. Somewhat earlier, Rabelais visited 
Bordeaux more than once, and characteristically 
appears as originator first and mediator after- 
wards of an amusing quarrel between two of the 
professors — ^thin-skinned sons of the ancients, one 
of whom had a great taste for mustard, and the 
other a great fear of thunder ; and who, each at- 
tacking the other and defending himself, fought 
in the most voluble Latin verse and with the most 
classical billingsgate. 

One of the counsellors, called by De Thou "the 
first jurisconsult of the age," is spoken of by 
Rabelais as "le bon, le docte, le saige, le tant 
humain, tant dibonnaire, et iquitable AndrS Tira- 
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queau" A touch of personal gratitude mingled 
with these praises, for Tiraqueau, when lieuten- 
ant-general of the bailiwick of Fontenoy, had re- 
leased Rabelais from imprisonment at the hands 
of the Cordeliers of the place. 

Among the professors of that time was for 
some years the well-known Scotchman, George 
Buchanan, and he was Montaigne's college tutor. 
Montaigne says that, in later years, Buchanan told 
him that he intended to write an account of the 
remarkable system of education arranged by the 
elder Montaigne for his son, which Buchanan 
was then more or less following out with another 
pupil ; but he seems never to have done so. 

Buchanan was in relations of close friendship 
with the first principal of the college, Andre de 
Gouvea — to whom it was indebted for much of 
its wide renown — ^and with one of his successors, 
the learned Vinet. Gouvea was a Portuguese, 
but in the course of his thirteen years' residence 
at Bordeaux (whither he came after distinguish- 
ing himself at Paris), he received, with much 
public ceremonial, letters of naturalization in 
France, at the hands of the elder Montaigne. He 
afterward (1547), however, returned to Portugal 
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by invitation of the King, to found the University 
of Coimbra; and not only Buchanan, but all 
the regents (the professors) of the College de 
Guienne accompanied him. Fortunately, other 
distinguished scholars stood ready to replace 
them. 

As we come down from the days of Montaigne's 
boyhood to those of his manhood, the most con- 
spicuous figure at Bordeaux is that of Largebaton, 
President of the Parliament, a man of great learn- 
ing, experience, and authority, of equal courage 
and devotion to justice, and an eager defender of 
the political liberties of his fellow-citizens. Nor 
of their liberties alone. It was during his presi- 
dency that a Norman merchant brought to Bor- 
deaux negroes for sale. The Parliament ordered 
their chains to be struck off, and by a memorable 
decree declared that "France, the mother of lib- 
erty, could not recognize slavery." 

After the death of Largebaton there were 
found, it is said, among his papers a number of 
royal edicts which he had suppressed of his own 
authority, because they seemed to him too burden- 
some on the people; and it is further reported 
that, at times, when he received such royal mis- 
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sives, he could not master his indignation, and 
would slit them with his penknife, saying: '*Par 
Saint e Claude, vous serez ganivetes [cut to 
pieces] !" The irascibility and curtness which 
this tradition indicates as enlivening his modera- 
tion and wisdom, found vent also, less happily, in 
a political quarrel with Montaigne, of which the 
details are too involved with public affairs for nar- 
ration here. He was the L'Hopital of Bordeaux, 
and, like L'Hopital, not less learned in letters 
than in law. 

In 1565 he welcomed L'Hopital to Bordeaux. 
It was on the occasion of a "lit de justice" held 
by Charles IX. Various motives determined the 
King, or, rather, his mother, to this step, but in 
the mind of the royal chancellor, L'Hopital, the 
prevailing influence was the wish to deliver a 
"mercuriale" to the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
which he knew to be occupying itself with party 
politics, to the prejudice of its proper business. 
Largebaton himself, its own president, had de- 
nounced it, both to the King and to the Queen- 
mother, an act of generous daring for which his 
subordinates never forgave him. 

Bordeaux received the King with a splendor 
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surpassing that displayed by any other city he 
visited in the progress he was making through 
the kingdom. The accounts of the great pro- 
cession that welcomed him give a glowing pic- 
ture of the rich costumes, the cloth of gold 
and scarlet robes and furred mantles and 
velvet caps of the dignitaries, who were at- 
tended by twelve hundred armed citizens. After 
them came the bakers of the city, in white dresses, 
with an ensign, followed by other guilds; and 
then companies of twelve men each, representing 
foreign nations — Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Moors, Tartars, Indians, Brazilians, and 
various savage tribes — some of the actors really 
belonging to these peoples, some assuming the 
part, each company having its chief, who ha- 
rangued the King in its native speech. Then 
came the beggars and the parish priests. Last 
of all, preceded by a trumpeter, came a company 
of little children on horseback, dressed in white, 
carrying in their hands little blue flags that bore 
the King's arms, and shouting Vive le Roi! The 
procession attended the King to the great church 
of the city, where he was received by the arch- 
bishop and the mayor. 
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Montaigne, a warm admirer of L'Hopital and 
well known to many of the court, must have been 
present at these ceremonials. He would, also, 
naturally be present as a ''conseiller au parlement" 
at proceedings that two days later took place at 
"the Palace," in the great hall of the Parliament. 
There, in the presence of the King and the Queen- 
mother, and of many princes and lords, the chan- 
cellor harangued the members of the Parliament. 
He handled them very roughly, accused them in 
vigorous terms of grave misdemeanors, of dis- 
obedience to the royal authority, of discords and 
factions among themselves, of not having clean 
hands in the administration of justice, of love of 
money and love of power, of want of courage in 
well-doing. One single sentence exculpated and 
eulogized the good men among them, '7/ y a ici," 
UHopital acknowledged, or rather declared, 'HI 
y a ici beaucoup de gens de bien, desquels les 
opinions ne sont suivies; elles ne se pesent point, 
mais se comptent," He may have had in mind 
not only the living but the lately dead. De Thou 
mentions "three great men" whom France lost in 
1563; two of them were of Bordeaux, and both 
"councillors of the court." The one was Arnoul 
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Le Fcrron, renowned in those days for his histor- 
ical works, the other was Etienne de la Boetie. 

It is as "the friend of Montaigne" that La 
Boetie is most widely known, but De Thou's judg- 
ment and that of other contemporaries confirm 
and justify Montaigne's profound admiration for 
him, while it is not merely a matter of chance that 
his works have been brought by successive re- 
prints down to our own day, and may be read by 
us with a deeper interest than any of those of his 
fellow-students. He is the best representative of 
those among them who derived strength from 
the teachings of antiquity. His love of mankind, 
his faith in human nature, his lofty and ardent 
passion for public welfare, and the high simplicity 
and sincerity of his course of life, made him, in 
Montaigne's phrase, a man ''d la vieille marque," 
In his writings may be discovered a vehement and 
somewhat Utopian nature, but also excellent good 
sense with much sweetness and delicacy of feel- 
ing. The interest which attaches to them, how- 
ever, is due not merely to his personal character, 
nor to their own intrinsic merits ; but, in part to 
the fact that he expresses what many men were 
feeling, and that acquaintance with his thoughts 
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brings before our eyes the historic background of 
his life, days when peaceful studies were broken 
in upon by deadly wars of sword and pen. 

His principal piece, the essay on 'La Servitude 
Volontaire/ was written in his youth. But 
earlier still, in accord with a prevalent custom 
of the day, he had made several translations, 
among them one of the 'CEconomicus' of Xeno- 
phon, which he entitled 'La Mesnagerie/ The 
subject suited the tastes and needs of the time. 
Montaigne, a little later, wrote, "The most useful 
and honorable knowledge and occupation for a 
mother of a family is the knowledge of household 
affairs (la science de mesnage), I see some who 
are miserly, very few who are good managers 
(mesnageres) ; it is their highest gift, and should 
be sought for before all others as the sole dowry 
which serves to ruin or save our families. Say 
what you will — qu'on ne m'en parte pas — from 
what experience has taught me I would require 
of a married woman above all other virtue, the 
virtue of household management {la vertu cecono- 
mique)" 

It was to aid in the acquirement of this virtue 
that La Boetie chose for translation the '(Econo- 
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micus/ following the example of Cicero, who also 
had translated it in his youth. La Boetie's trans- 
lation may still be read with pleasure as well as 
interest by those who would acquire the art "de 
bien gouverner la maison" and not less by the 
employers of labor. The closing sentences, in 
fact, present an inspiring description of the man 
who has a right to command others because he 
has the power to secure their willing obedience. 

The youth who could admire voluntary obe- 
dience could not but detest voluntary servitude, 
and it was this detestation which inspired the 
only original prose work of La Boetie — ^a short 
treatise, whose title, 'La Servitude Volontaire' is 
more widely known than its contents. 

The greater part of it was written, it is be- 
lieved, when he was only eighteen, and there is 
little reason to question Sainte-Beuve's judgment 
that it is an echo of classical declamation. But 
the ardor of generous emotion breathes life into 
the rhetorical phrases, and the youthful redun- 
dancy of expression is dignified by a remarkable 
mastery of language. Sainte-Beuve himself ad- 
mits it to be "a masterpiece" of its kind, adding : 
"In this piece, of which the ideas are so narrow 
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and so simple, there are strong pages, vigorous 
and connected trains of thought, eloquent bursts 
of indignation, a superior talent for style, and a 
great number of happy comparisons which pro- 
duce on the reader a poetic impression." 

These "eloquent bursts of indignation" were 
the essentially personal parts of the composition ; 
not "personal," in the sense in which the word 
might be applied to the indignations of the youth- 
ful Shelley, of whose opposition to usurped power 
the work of La Boetie may in some respects re- 
mind us; but "personal," as coming from the 
heart, and being inspired by events which the 
author had himself witnessed. At the moment 
when he wrote, Bordeaux was suffering the most 
cruel penalties for her share in a great rebellion 
throughout Guienne, that followed an oppressive 
increase of the salt-tax ; and the protests and ex- 
hortations with which the boy-student of antiquity 
attempted to defend and to arouse his own people, 
possess an abstract force and truthfulness which 
make them applicable to the people of all countries 
and of all times who may basely permit them- 
selves to be governed as if they were but dumb 
animals. 
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The theme of the paper is that the unjust power 
of tyrants is only possible through the connivance 
of the people whom they oppress. The people 
have no need to combat their oppressor, La Boetie 
declares ; they need only not assist him.^ "What 
could he do to you," he cries, "if you were not 
the partners of the robber who pillages you, the 
accomplices of the murderer who kills you, and 
traitors to yourselves?" 

The extravagance of this doctrine, and of La 
Boetie's assumption that the oppressor is but one, 
is but the King alone (one of the titles given to 
the essay is 'Le Contr' Un") — while in truth the 
King's power in a tyrannical government is due 
to his being the head of innumerable tyrants — ^the 
irrationality of this conception has not prevented 
La Boetie's work being made use of frequently in 
France as an arm by men of more revolutionary 
tenets than his own. It was not published for 
almost thirty years after it was written, and not 
till eleven years after its author's death ; and then, 
two years after the night of St. Bartholomew, it 
was made public by the Protestants, who, though 
La Boetie had never belonged to their body nor 

* See Appendix. 
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adopted their opinions, found in it arguments 
well fitted to their cause. In 1789 it was once 
more brought into notice, and again in 1835 by 
Lamennais, and in the next year, under still other 
auspices. And again in 1852 after the coup 
d'etat of December. 

If it is not a weighty weapon, it is a keen and 
a piercing one. There is more than one passage 
of eloquence as earnest as this : 

"You sow your seed that he [the bad prince] may 
enjoy the fruit of it; you furnish and fill your houses that 
he may rob them ; you bring up your daughters that he 
may have the wherewithal to satisfy his lust; you bring 
up your sons that he may send them to be butchered in 
his wars, that he may make them the ministers of his 
greed, the executors of his revenge; you wear out your 
bodies in labor that he may wanton in his delights, and 
wallow in foul and villainous pleasures; you enfeeble 
yourselves in order to make him stronger and stiffer in 
holding your bridle tight." 

By the side of this vehemence there are pas- 
sages of simple thoughtfulness equally vigorous 
in expression. In speaking of the power of cir- 
cumstances upon the growth of character, he 
says: 

"It cannot be denied that nature has a strong hold 
upon us to draw us where she will, and to cause us to be 
12 
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called well or ill born ; but it must be confessed that she 
has less power over us than habit possesses, because our 
natural qualities, however good they may be, are lost if 
they are not cultivated, and education [la nourriture] 
makes us over always after its fashion, whatever that 
may be, in spite of nature. The seeds of worth, which 
nature puts in us, are so small and slippery that they do 
not sustain the least shock of an opposing education. 
They do not hold their own more easily than they degen- 
erate, disappear, and come to nothing, just as fruit-trees, 
which all have some nature of their own, which they 
keep, indeed, if they are allowed to mature, but which 
they lose at once if they be grafted to bear foreign fruits, 
not those natural to them. Every herb has its property, 
its nature, and its peculiarity; but yet the frost, the 
weather, the soil, the hand of the gardener add to its 
virtue, or diminish it. The plant seen in one place may 
scarcely be recognized as the same, when growing else- 
where." 

La Fontaine, a hundred years later, expressed 

the same thought in similar words. In his 

fable of the two dogs, 'Laridon et Cisar' he 

speaks of 

"la diverse nourriture 
Fortifiant en Tun cette heureuse nature, 
Enl'autreraltcrant;" 

and the moral is, 

"On ne suit pas toujours ses aieux ni son p^re ; 
Le peu de soin, le temps, tout fait qu'on degen^re. 
Faute de cultiver la nature et ses dons. 
Oh 1 combien de Cesars deviendront Laridons I" 
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Montaigne was of a different mind. "Nat- 
ural tendencies may be helped and strengthened 
by education," he says, "but they can scarcely be 
changed and overcome: a thousand natures, in 
my time, have escaped towards virtue or towards 
vice in spite of opposing discipline; we do not 
extirpate the original qualities, we cover them 
and hide them." And he quotes, in illustration, 
a passage from Lucan about the indomitable 
bursts of wildness in tamed animals. 

There are interesting similarities between the 
thoughts of La Boetie, concerning national liberty 
and kindred topics, and those of Rousseau in the 
'Contrat Social' La Boetie says : "It is an ex- 
treme misfortune to be subject to a master of 
whose goodness there can be no assurance, be- 
cause it is always possible for him to be bad when 
he will." Rousseau : "The best kings desire to be 
able to be bad if they choose, without ceasing to 
be masters." Again, Rousseau condenses into the 
famous phrase, "Let the peoples who are free, re- 
member this maxim: Liberty can be acquired, 
but never recovered," these more diffuse sen- 
tences of La Boetie : "It is scarcely to be believed 
how speedily a people, so soon as it is subjected. 
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falls into such and so profound a forgetfulness 
of freedom that it cannot be roused to regain its 
liberty ; for it yields to enslavement so freely and 
willingly, that one might well say, in beholding 
it, that it has not lost its liberty, but gained its 
servitude." Other like examples of resemblance 
have been noted. 

Picturesque images are not infrequent in these 
pages, giving them color and light and grace, and 
one often remarks a happy choice of words and 
originality of phrase. These charms, strange to 
say, are lacking in La Boetie's verse. 

His French verse, cast for the most part in the 
form of delicate love-poems, is a little feeble and 
dull, but of such refinement of sentiment that the 
reader may sometimes linger over the pages. It 
is of interest, too, as an illustration of the efforts 
toward new developments of poetic expression, 
which were contemporaneous with the more for- 
mally-studied productions of the school of Ron- 
sard, the achievements of the seven poets known 
as the Pleiades. It is still an open question 
whether La Boetie followed Ronsard, or Ronsard 
La Boetie, in passages where it would seem that 
one or the other must have led the way; and La 
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Boetie's sonnets are a good example of how men 
were poetizing who were not classed as poets and 
belonged to no school of pronounced poetic doc- 
trine. 

The Latin poems of La Boetie are more inter- 
esting than those in his native tongue, for, besides 
their perfume of classic studies, they are more 
varied in subject and deeper in thought. The 
civil wars of France began a year before he died 
(1563), and the change which they brought about 
in the intellectual temper of the country had been 
preceded in the minds of many thinking men by 
apprehension and something like despair. La 
Boeti^'s patriotic sadness was of the deepest. 
Montaigne speaks of "the tender love which he 
bore to his wretched country;" and there is ex- 
pression of it in a poem addressed to Montaigne 
and another friend, and probably written about 
1560. It has a peculiar interest for us, because 
in it, confiding to his friends his wish to fly from 
"these cruel days," to bid "a long and last fare- 
well to his native land," his thoughts turn to 
"those unknown tracts of earth extending to the 
West," beyond "the waste of waters," where are 
found ^'vacuas sedes et inania regna/' "We may 
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believe," he adds in substance, "that the gods, de- 
stroying all Europe by the sword, have provided 
a new land for the unhappy fugitives, and that it 
is for this that another world has risen from the 
sea; where the illimitable fields accept for lord, 
without requiring payment, whoever chooses to 
till them, ceduntque in jura colentis. There must 
we go, thither must we bend our oars and turn 
our sails." 

While these lines reflect the great emotions of 
the time, we find also lesser temporary condi- 
tions of the day mirrored in his verse. Such as 
this, for instance: "I have seen," says Mon- 
taigne, "deafness a fashion (to surditS en aifecta- 
Hon)" The fact was that the famous Ronsard 
was "wn peu sourdaut,'* a little "hard of hearing," 
and in consequence his ardent admirer, Du Bellay, 
thought it the thing to write a hymn to deafness, 
extolling it as a divine blessing, and we have La 
Boetie addressing these verses: 

Ad Maumontium surdum. 
Deficiunt aures ; quid turn, cum lingua supersit ? 
Quod discas nihil est, plurima quae doceas. 
("Thy hearing gone? What then? — so but remain thy 

speech; 
Thou nothing hast to learn, but everything to teach.") 
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The most charming of all these poems is one full 
of domestic sweetness, addressed to his wife, but 
it is too long to translate and too graceful and gay 
in its original and vivacious metre to admit com- 
pression. 

We may pass almost without a break from La 
Boetie to Pierre de Brach, another familiar friend 
of Montaigne, another Bordelaisian, whose devo- 
tion to his wife was as tender, as sincere, and as 
poetic as that of La Boetie. His affection for 
Montaigne, who was his senior by fourteen years, 
was heartfelt, and his own memory is dignified 
by the touching letter in which he announced to 
Justus Lipsius the death of Montaigne, and de- 
scribes his admirable demeanor during a danger- 
ous illness in Paris, five years before, of which 
exhibition of Montaigne's character we should, 
but for this letter, be ignorant.^ 

^ A point of interest in connection with the friendship be- 
tween De Brach and Montaigne is the reference to him in 
what is known as "la grande preface" of Mile, de Goumay 
(the preface to the 1595 edition of the Essais). She there 
speaks of the offices "de bon amy'* which he has rendered to 
the book ; and M. Dezeimeris, in his 'Recherches sur la Re- 
cension du Texte posthume de Montaigne/ argues with great 
plausibility, and goes far to prove unquestionably, that the 
position usually assigned to Mile, de Goumay herself with 
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De Brach had a less vehement and virile nature 
than La Boetie, but he had the same reverence for 
great things and a similar love of pure things; 
and the man whose absence from his deathbed 
Montaigne regretted can have been no weakling. 
Still, the mass of his poems is uninteresting, 
though he was a poet by profession. But as his 
editor, M. Dezeimeris — (whose scholarly labors 
were praised almost half a century ago by Sainte- 
Beuve) — ^has remarked, "De Brach gives us an 
exact idea of the literary forms of his time and 
place ; . . . . and from his very lack of original- 
ity he speaks more completely [than greater au- 
thors] the language of the literary circle in which 
he lived, and he speaks it with much care and 
consideration. . . . The Bordeaux poet deserves 
to be studied by philologists, were it only to fur- 
nish materials for a comparative study of the 
language of Montaigne."^ 

regard to this most important edition really belongs to De 
Brach ; that it was he, in truth, who was its sole and respon- 
sible editor; and that Mile, de Goumay only superintended 
its printing, and wrote the preface. 

^De Brach's principal work was a collection of sonnets, 
odes, elegies, and epigrams published by him under the title 
of *Les Amours d'AymSe/ A similar series written after his 
wife's death, entitled 'Les Regrets et Larmes Funibres/ he 
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One of the longer poems of De Brach is dedi- 
cated to Montaigne. It is a narrative of the com- 
bat of David and Goliath, a common subject with 
poets of that day. They all felt 

"Las I ce temps i toute force, 
Chanter la guerre me force, 

desired "should not appear till he himself had followed her 
to the tomb." Alas I when that event occurred no friendly 
hand was found to bring them to light ; and in our day they 
seemed to have disappeared forever. Not so; they were 
only waiting for M. Dezeimeris. His heart had already been 
touched by the thought of these lost poems, when, suddenly, 
one fine morning, they knocked at the door of his library. A 
descendant of De Brach had discovered them in his own 
possession. He put them at once into the hands of M. De- 
zeimeris, where they found themselves in company with a 
printed volume of his earlier poems corrected by De Brach 
himself, for the complete edition of his works he hoped 
would be given to his contemporaries. For almost three 
centuries these kindred volumes had been parted. We can- 
not enter into all the details charmingly narrated by M. De- 
zeimeris in the preface to the two beautiful quarto volumes 
of his edition. They are embellished by interesting por- 
traits of De Brach and old views of the Roman edifices at 
Bordeaux, and include the 'Tombeau et Regrets Funkhres de 
plusieurs Auteurs sur la Mort d*Aymke* — ^the poetic lamen- 
tations of some twenty and more friends. Among them we 
find Etienne Pasquier (the friend, likewise, of Montaigne), 
Adrian Tum^be, son of the scholar whose praises Montaigne 
affectionately uttered as those of "mon Tumebus," Mile, de 
Goumay, the "fille d'alHance'* of Montaigne, and M. de Les- 
tonnac, his brother-in-law. 
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Car par-mi tant de soldats, 
Qu'eusse je chants que Mars?" 

And to a Gascon, even to a Gascon poet, Mars 
(who is a droll deity in connection with David) 
was the most familiar of the gods. "Le Gascon 
est naturellement soldat," says Pasquier. None 
the less De Brach, like Montaigne, regarded war 
with detestation. 

A hymn to Bordeaux, of more than a thousand 
lines, dedicated to Ronsard, is the most ambitious, 
and the least readable, of these "musings." Both 
in this and in the poem just mentioned are pas- 
sages which his compatriot Du Bartas^ took as 
models and copied closely ; but there are not many 
lines to attract either a pilfering poet or a sym- 
pathetic reader. 

Better than these is a narrative poem, in which 

^ Du Bartas has a singular foothold in English literature. 
The students of Milton recognize him as one of the sources 
from which Milton drew the water which in his cup changed 
to wine. Jeremy Taylor borrowed from him (as he did so 
boldly from Montaigne) ; and it is said that traces of Du 
Bartas are found in Byron and in Moore. In Italy, Tasso 
imitated, in his 7 sette Giorni della Creazione,' the plan and 
even the title of Du Bartas's *La Semaine ;' and in Germany 
his fame revived, in the middle of the last century, under 
the influence of Goethe's admiration for him. 
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he gives an account of a journey he made on 
horseback in company with Du Bartas. It is 
full of pretty description and pleasant feeling and 
entertaining details, that bring scene after scene 
vividly before the reader, but for a line of poetry 
or a touch of imagination he looks in vain from 
the first page to the last. 

De Brach dedicated his first volume to the 
"tr^s illustre et vertueuse damoiselle Mademoiselle 
Diane de Foix de Candalle." It was to her also 
— four years later — ^as Comtesse de Gurson, that 
Montaigne dedicated his famous essay on 'L'ln- 
stitution des Enfans.' She married her cousin, 
the son of Gaston de Foix, Marquis de Trans, 
with whom Montaigne was on very friendly 
terms, and whose chateau was visible from Mon- 
taigne's tower.^ It was from his hands that 

*The young Comte de Gurson and two of his brothers, 
"trois irhres mes bons seigneurs et amis/' Montaigne calls 
them, in recording (in his 'EphSmSrides^) their death, were 
all killed on the same day, at the battle of Moncrabeau ; and 
it is their father (the Marquis de Trans) of whom Montaigne 
speaks (not by name) in the essay 'Que le goust des biens et 
des tnaux depend, en bonne partie, de Vopinion que nous en 
avons,' as a man who had received this "aspre coup de 
verge," almost "i faveur et gratification singuli^re du ciel." 
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Montaigne received the order of St. Michel, more 

than once referred to in the Essays. 

The dedication of De Brach is followed by a 

sonnet from Florimond de Ra)rmond/ in which 

he tells the fair Diana that her "brave nam de 

Foix^* is nothing, nor her pretty name of "the 

mother of the months," nor all the gifts bestowed 

on her by the gods : 

"Mais en depit des ans cette Muse nouvelle, 
Te fera vivre et grande et vertueuse et belle." 

One may smile (not unkindly) at this, as one 

can not at 

"Yet do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young." 

The "brave nom de Foi^' belonged also to an 

uncle of this young countess — Frangois de Foix — 

"Monsieur de Candale" in Montaigne's Essays, 

afterwards the Bishop of Aire, who, Montaigne 

said, "gave birth every day to writings" which 

would extend to distant generations the knowl- 

^ Florimond de Raymond was still another Bordelaisiaii. 
Pasquier speaks of him as one of the three prose writers (in 
French) of Gascony, placing him by the side of Montaigne 
and Monluc. It was through his zeal that Monluc's famous 
autobiographical 'Mimoires' were first published (at Bor- 
deaux, in 1592). His chief work was 'L'Histoire de la 
Naissance et Progrhs de HMsie' 
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edge of the love of letters belonging to his family. 
He was learned, also, in geometry and the me- 
chanical sciences, and had laboratories and 
workshops and forges, where he employed him- 
self diligently. De Thou gives an entertaining 
account of a dinner at his house, "which was 
iseasoned by learned conversation, according to 
his custom." The conversation, on this occasion, 
was about an ascent M. de Candale had made, for 
scientific purposes, of one of the mountains near 
Pau, when he was there in the suite of the grand- 
father of Henry IV., whose ancestors were the 
same as his own. 

This dinner took place in 1582, when De Thou 
was at Bordeaux for some months. A *'chambre 
de justice," consisting of fourteen lawyers of the 
highest standing in the Parliament of Paris — 
among whom was De Thou, then twenty-seven 
years of age — was sent to Bordeaux as a court 
of high commission, under the presidency of 
Antoine Seguier, to render justice in cases where 
the verdicts of the local courts were evidently 
marked by political and religious prejudice. 

The long account of this visit that De Thou 
has left in his Mhnoires is the more interesting 
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because these distinguished men were in close 
relations with Montaigne, who was then mayor. 
He was present at the first sitting of the court, 
and listened to the discourse with which it 
was opened by the famous Lx)isel, advocate of 
the commission, with much satisfaction and ap- 
proval ; as is to be gathered from a letter of Lx)isel 
to him, written some months later, sending him 
a copy of his closing ^'remontrance" (so such dis- 
courses were entitled) at Bordeaux, which he had 
dedicated to Montaigne.^ Montaigne had been 

^ The letter is as follows : 

** Monsieur: — If you took some pleasure in hearing what I 
said at the opening of our first sitting, as you gave me assur- 
ance of at the time, I hope you will receive as much, or more, 
in reading what I send you with this. You will indeed find 
in it yet more details with regard to your Bordelais cities 
and districts. As I know not to whom more fitly to dedicate 
this cldture than to him who, being mayor and one of the 
magistrates of Bordeaux, is also one of the principal orna- 
ments, not only of Guienne but of all France, I pray you to 
receive it with as good will as I send it 

"Praying God, sir, to have you in his grace, 

"Your very humble and obedient servant, 

"Ant. L'Oisel. 

Six years later Montaigne sent to Loisel a copy of the 
1588 edition of the Essays with the following inscription: 

"C'est mal se revancher des beaus presants que vous m'avez 
faicts de vos labeurs, mais tant y a que c'est me revancher le 
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absent from Bordeaux at the time of its delivery. 

De Thou, who had already conceived the inten- 
tion of writing the history of his times, speaks of 
gaining much information from Montaigne, and 
describes him as "a frank man, an enemy of all 
fear, who had joined no cabal ; who was also very 
conversant with our affairs, especially with those 
of Guienne, his native land, which he knew thor- 
oughly." In his history, after Montaigne's 
death, he writes of him more warmly, and closes 
an admirable sketch of him by saying : "To my- 
self, while I was in relation with him in that prov- 
ince (Guienne), at the court, and in Paris also, 
he was most closely united in communion of 
tastes [studia] and of will [voluntas]. To his 
friendship and virtue I have (deemed that I owed 
this grateful testimony." 

The future historian was also, he says, "in- 
structed in many remarkable particulars by Large- 
baton, first President of Bordeaux, an old man, 
venerable both from his very advanced age and 

mieus que je puis. Monsieur, prenez, pour Dieu, la peine 
d'en feuilleter quelque chose, quelque heure de votre loisir, 
pour m'en dire vostre avis, car je creins d'aller en empirant 
"Pour monsr Loiscl." 
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from his learning;" and he was charmed with 
Elie Vinet, "Director of the College of Bordeaux, 
formerly so celebrated." Vinet was then "busy- 
ing himself with retouching his 'Ausonius'; he 
was in earlier days a friend of Tumebe, of Muret, 
of Grouchy, of Guerente, and of George Buchan- 
an" — names familiar to the reader of Montaigne, 
for they were all of them his friends and, as we 
have seen, some of them his teachers. 

"Every year," says Dc Thou, *Vinct received letters 
from Buchanan, when the Scotch merchants came to buy 
wine at Bordeaux; De Thou [he uses always the third 
person] saw the last letter that Buchanan had sent 
Vinet, written with a trembling hand, in truth, but in a 
firm style; it showed no trace of the weaknesses of his 
great age [he was 76]— of these Buchanan, in fact, did 
not complain, but expressed the weariness that a long 
life causes. He told him that he had left the court, and 
retired to Stirling; he added at the close these words, 
which De Thou has remembered ever since: 'For the 
rest, I think only of withdrawing noiselessly and dying 
quietly; I consider myself already but a dead man, and 
intercourse with the living no longer befits me' " 

He died within the year, just after the publica- 
tion of his great History of Scotland. 

After a time the commissioners took a vacation, 
and De Thou, accompanied by Loisel and LxDisel's 
alter ego, Pithou, and by another friend, and fur- 
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niched with letters from M. de Foix-Candale (to 
whom they had paid frequent visits at Puy- 
PauHn, near Bordeaux), made a little tour through 
Medoc. When they came to La Teste (de 
Buch), close to the sea, whether or not they re- 
membered, as M. Dezeimeris suggests, that 
Ausonius had spoken of the oysters of the place — 
"Non laudata minus nostri quam gloria vini" — 
or that in Pantagruel "a peck of Buch oysters" is 
offered in wager, they proposed to eat oysters 
there. 

"These gentlemen had a table arranged on the 
shore for dinner, as the sea was low : oysters were 
brought to them in baskets ; they chose the best, 
and swallowed them as soon as they were opened ; 
they have so agreeable and rich a flavor, that one 
seems to be breathing violets while eating them ; 
besides, they are so wholesome that one of the 
lacqueys swallowed more than a hundred without 
being inconvenienced. Here, during the freedom 
of the repast, there was various talk, sometimes 
of the beauty of the place, sometimes of what 
might be judged best for the welfare of the State, 
sometimes of the famous captain just now re- 
ferred to [le Captal de Buch], sometimes of those 
13 
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great men whom Gcero speaks of in a passage 
in his workSy who did not think it beneath them 
to use a wise repose, necessary to refresh the mind 
from its great occupations, in picking up shells 
and little stones on the sea-shore at Gaeta and at 
Laurentium.'' 

We part reluctantly from these gentlemen, 
these "men of letters/' as they rise from this 
pleasant repast, where the talk had adequately 
represented the poetic feeling, the refined tastes, 
the patriotic emotion, and the scholarly habit of 
mind which distinguished them and their friends 
at Bordeaux. 



APPENDIX 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN 

16TH CENTURY AND 19TH CENTURY 

HUMANITARIAN THOUGHT 

A curious resemblance may be found between 
the thoughts of La Boetie and the thoughts of 
Tolstoi. They are frequently in accord. For 
example, La Boetie says : "There is no necessity 
for a country to make an effort to do anything for 
itself, but it is necessary that it should not make 
an effort to do something against itself. It is 
the people themselves who allow themselves, or 
rather cause themselves to be dominated, since 
by ceasing to serve they would be free. . . . Just 
as the fire of a little spark becomes great and the 
more wood it seizes upon the more wood it is 
ready to bum, yet without pouring water upon it 
to extinguish it, simply by putting no more wood 
on it, it is itself consumed ; by having nothing to 
consume, it loses all power and it is no longer 
195 
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fire: so with tyrants; the more they seize, the 
more they exact, the more they ruin and destroy, 
all the more is then given to them, and the 
stronger do they become for destruction. If they 
were given nothing, if they were not obeyed, if 
this were done with no violence, without a Uow» 
they would become bare and powerless and would 
be no longer anything at all." 

Tolstoi in one of his late writings — a paper 
on "The Slavery of our times'* (published by the 
Free Age Press in 1901) — has a chapter headed, 
"How can Governments be abolished?" He 
believes that people can only be freed from 
slavery by the abolition of Governments; in his 
eyes Governments are only organized violence. 
"It is only necessary," he says, "in order to abol- 
ish violence, to expose the deception that enables 
a small number of people to exercise violence over 
a larger number." He then delineates, in a dra- 
matic form, this deception of which the result is 
the maintenance of standing armies and the power 
to inflict punishment; and he concludes that the 
present condition is in fact a 'servitude volon- 
taire' that when people cease to give Govern- 
ments money and soldiers, by paying taxes and 
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by direct service, military or official, Governments, 
though no violence shall be employed toward 
them, will cease to exist. "As soon as a major- 
ity does this, the fraud that enslaves people will 
be abolished" without violent action, simply by 
inaction. ''II n'est pas besoin" in La Boetie's 
words, "que le pays se mette en peine de faire 
rien pour soy, mats qu'il ne se mette pas en peine 
de faire rien centre soy." 

This is not the only case where L^ Boetie'^ 
words express Tolstoi's thought. 

Striking similarities also exist between certain 
passages in Montaigne's writings, and in those 
of the Russian. 

Unlike as is the tone of their minds, many of 
Montaigne's pages might be used as mottoes for 
Tolstoi's writings; especially, perhaps, for the 
chapters in the volume 'Ma Religion.' Those 
who have not suffered nor struggled as the sen- 
sitive and high-hearted Russian has done, who 
have not known the moral strife he has endured, 
may feel perhaps a fuller sense of kinship and 
s)rmpathy with Montaigne than with him. But 
there is an interest in being led from the point of 
view of the sixteenth century thinker to the 
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similar though narrower outlook of our contemp- 
orary, and in adjusting our knowledge of life to 
that which they see in common. 

While the strongest moral conviction of Tolstoi 
is the belief in non-resistance to evil-doers, his 
greatest moral struggle, it is evident, has been in 
delivering himself from all dominion of human 
authority; and this freedom from social control 
he regards as not only the right but the duty of 
every man. This is, unquestionably, one of the 
weak points of his system ; but there is force and 
power in his indictments against the Church (of 
whatever creed) as a teacher of evil doctrines, 
and against the State (that is, government of 
whatever form) as an inciter to evil deeds, and 
against Society (that is, civilization in its 
actual form) as a promoter of evil passions. 
War is the very embodiment of the things con- 
demned by this man's rectitude. In his eyes there 
cannot be a righteous war; a war for religion, 
a Christian army, are self-contradictory terms, 
and a soldier's profession, however disguised by 
genius and by honors, is at bottom simply homi- 
cide.* All this is summed up in two words by 

^As this volume is going through the press, Tolstoi has 
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Montaigne: he speaks of war as "cette maladie 
humaine." A "malady" can be neither Christian 
nor patriotic, nor honorable. 

In a passage of eloquent emotion Tolstoi con- 
trasts Jesus saying, "Take thy cross, and follow 
me," with one of the gold-laced men, whose 
business is to kill his fellow-creatures, saying, 
"Take, not your cross, but your knapsack and 
rifle, and march to a suffering death/' He con- 
tinues (according to the French version) : 

"Abandoning their families, their wives, their children, 
tricked out in grotesque habiliments, and placing them- 
selves at the orders of the first comer of higher rank, 
starved, frozen, exhausted by forced marches, they go. 
not knowing whither, like a herd of cattle to the slaugh- 
ter ... . till the moment comes when they are placed 
within the range of cannon balls and bullets, and com- 
manded on their side to kill men of whom they know 
nothing. They kill and are killed. And none of them 
knows why or wherefore. It n-eeds but for some ambi- 
tious leader to brandish his sword and shout to them 
sounding words, and they precipitate themselves head- 
long to death." 

Break off here in the middle and turn to Mon- 
taigne : 

"In our wonted actions, of a thousand there is not one 

proclaimed these doctrines afresh in a moving piece of ex- 
travagant idealism. 
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that has regard to ourselves. He whom you see scram- 
bling up the ruins of that wall, furious and beside him- 
self, exposed to so many gunshots: and that other, all 
scarred, frozen, and pale with hunger, resolved to die 
rather than open the way to him — think you they arc 
there for themselves? It is for one whom, perchance, 
they have never seen, and who gives himself no concern 
about them, but lies sunk the while in sloth and pleasure." 

And then he asks : "Who does not readily ex- 
change health, peace, and life for renown and 
glory, the most useless, vain and false coin that 
passes current?" This is the very kejmote of a 
large part of this book of Tolstoi; as the first 
clause of the just quoted passage is merely a 
different wording of one of his repeated phrases 
— "In our wonted actions, of a thousand there is 
not one that has regard to ourselves." 

"For custom lies upon us with a weight 
Heavy as frost and deep almost as life/' 

It was custom which imposed upon Tolstoi in 
his youth the practice of duelling, and other con- 
ditions to which he refers and which he depicts 
in this striking passage : 

"In my life — exceptionally fortunate in a worldly point 
of view — I can count so many sufferings endured for the 
doctrine of the world, that they would equal one or an- 
other martyrdom for the doctrine of Jesus. All the most 
painful moments of my life, beginning with the orgies 
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and duels of student days, my army life in war time, the 
illnesses and abnormal and . insupportable conditions I 
have passed through, all this was martyrdom endured for 
the doctrine of the world. Yet I speak of my own life, 
one, as I say, exceptionally fortunate in a worldly point 
of view. How many martyrs have endured and are en- 
during at this moment, for the doctrine of the world, suf- 
ferings which it would be difficult to count up !" 

"Je vouldrois," says Montaigne, "qu'on me 
feist raison de ces loix d'honneur qui vont si sou- 
vent chocquant et troublant celles de la raison*' 

The thought which Lessing expressed in the 
phrase, "The Christian religion has been tried for 
eighteen hundred years; the religion of Christ 
remains to be tried," is the thought which Tol- 
stoi's book but amplifies and insists upon. And 
here, too, Montaigne precedes him. "If this ray 
of divinity," he says — that is, a lively faith in 
God — "if this ray of divinity at all touched us, 
it would appear in everything about us ; not only 
our words but our works also would be pervaded 
by the light and lustre of it; all that went out 
from us would seem to be illuminated by this 
noble enlightenment." But, in truth, he adds, 
comparing the life of Christians with that of other 
himian societies, "this so divine and celestial order 
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distinguishes Christians only in their language!" 
We remain behindhand "there, where on account 
of the advantage of our religion, we ought to 
shine in excellence at an extreme and incompar- 
able distance; and men should say, 'How just 
they are, how charitable, how good ; it is because 
they are Christians/ .... The peculiar token of 
the truth of our doctrine should be our virtue of 
life."^ 

Our present moral conditions, the eager rivalry 
of life, 

"The cruel conflict for preeminence, 
Quick seizure and fast unrelaxing hold 
Of vantage-place" 

may be compatible, as Tolstoi asserts, with the so- 
called Christian religion — ^but not with the religion 
of Christ. As a follower of Jesus, he says of him- 
self : "I have understood in what my true good 
consists ; I have faith in that .... I have faith 
that if I thus live, and only so, my life will 
have for me all possible meaning, and will be 
reasonable, joyful, and indestructible by death" — 
since, as Montaigne says, "there is nothing so 

* Essais : 'ApologieJ 
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easy, so gentle and so favorable as the divine law." 
There is a remarkable passage of Montaigne 
describing conditions from which at first glance 
we might seem to have advanced three hundred 
years away, but Tolstoi indicates that we should 
err in so thinking. Montaigne, speaking of the 
evil qualities in us, declares that they are connect- 
ed with the fundamental conditions of our life, 
and continues : 

"In the same way, in all civilizations, there are neces- 
sary offices not only vile but vicious Though they 

become excusable since they are needful, and general 
necessity effaces their true quality, they must yet be left 
to those citizens . . . who sacrifice their honour and their 
conscience as others sacrifice their lives for the good of 

their country The public good requires that there 

should be traitors, and liars, and murderers; let us re- 
sign these duties to people more obedient and more 
supple than we."* 

"One has but to study the complicated mechanism of 
our modes of government," says Tolstoi, "to recognize 
that . . . one set of men make laws, another set apply 
them, a third harden others ... to unreflecting and 
passive obedience; the fourth, these very men so hard- 
ened, become the instruments of all kinds of violence." 

Or, as he has before declared, no judge would 
execute his own sentence, while no officer of the 

^ Essais: Liv. III. i. 
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anny, no private soldier, save from the influence 
of discipline, would even wound one single man, 
much less kill them by the hundreds and sack 
their towns. "The distinctive trait of civilized 
man," he avers, "is that he does through obedi- 
ence what is considered by the larger number as 
iniquitous, that is, as opposed to conscience." 

There are other countless instances of likeness 
in the thoughts of these two meditative minds. 
Those who care to pursue the subject may com- 
pare what they say concerning the advantages of 
the simple over the learned, of the poor over the 
rich; concerning prayer and immortality; about 
punishments, or even about such minor matters 
as commentaries. And there may be remembered 
in connection with Tolstoi's admirable pages on 
the difference of our feeling towards our com- 
patriots and towards foreigners, Montaigne's de- 
lightful passage: "I look upon all men as my 
compatriots, and embrace a Pole as cordially as a 
Frenchman, holding in less high regard the na- 
tional bond than the universal and common one." 
The world is still in need of such noble humani- 
tarianism as this. 



MONTAIGNE AND BACON 

"II me semble que Ton dit les choses encore 
plus finement qu'on ne peut les ecrire." 

La Bruykre. 



DID MONTAIGNE AND BACON KNOW 
EACH OTHER PERSONALLY? 

In Bacon's 'Historia Vitae et Mortis^ occurs 
the following passage: 

"Equidera memini, cum adolescens essem 
Pictavii in Gallia, me consuevisse familiariter cum 
Gallo quodam, juvene ingeniosissimo, sed paulu- 
lum loquaci, qui postea in virum eminentissimum 
evasit; ille in mores senum invehere solitus est, 
atque dicere, si daretur conspici animos senum, 
quemadmodum cernuntur corpora, non minores 
apparituras in iisdem deformitates : quinetiam 
ingenio suo indulgens, contendebat vitia animo- 
rum in senibus vitiis corporum esse quodammodo 
consentientia et parallela. Pro ariditate cutis, 
substituebat impudentiam; pro duritie viscerum, 
immisericordiam ; pro lippitudine oculorem, 
oculum malum et invidiam; pro immersione 
oculorum et curvatione corporis versus terram, 
atheismum (neque enim coelum, inquit, respiciunt, 
ut prius) ; pro tremore membrorum, vacillationem 
207 
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decrctorum, et fluxam inconstantiam ; pro inflex- 
ione digitorum, tanquam ad prehensionem, 
rapadtatem et avaritiam ; pro labascentia genuum, 
timiditatem ; pro rug^s, calliditatem et obliquita- 
tem: et alia quae non occurrunt. Sed ut serii 
simus. . . /^ 

TRANSLATION 

"I remember when I was a young man at 
Poitiers in France that I was very intimate with 
a young Frenchman of great wit, but somewhat 
talkative, who afterwards turned out a very emi- 
nent man. He used to inveigh against the man- 
ners of old men, and say that if their minds could 
be seen as well as their bodies, they would appear 
no less deformed ; and further indulging his fancy 
he argued that the defects of their minds had 
some parallel and correspondence with those of 
the body. To dryness of the skin he opposed 
impudence; to hardness of the bones, hardness 
of the heart " etc., etc.* 

In Montaigne's essay 'Du Repentir^ we find 
this page : 

^ Spedding's ed. T. II. p. 21 1. 
»Id.:T. V. 219. 
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"II me semble qu'en la vieillesse nos ames sont 
subjectes a des maladies et imperfections plus 
importunes qu'en la jeunesse: je le disois estant 
jeune; lors on me donnoit de mon menton par le 
nez : je le dis encores a cette heure, que mon poil 
gris m'en donne le credit. . . . EUe nous attache 
plus de rides en Tesprit qu'au visage;^ et ne se 
veoid point d'ames, ou fort rares, qui en vieillis- 
sant ne sentent I'aigre et le moisi." 

The resemblance of thought in these two pas- 
sages has never been pointed out; but it is of 
peculiar interest since it strongly suggests that 
the "young Frenchman"* with whom Bacon was 
"very intimate" was no other than Montaigne. 

This suggestion is supported by the following 
facts: In the summer of 1577 the French court 
was at Poitiers. Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
ambassador, also was there, and as Bacon was at 
this time in the ambassador's charge, he would 

* Cf. again Bacon (De Augmentis, T. IV. 474) : "Old age, 
if it could be seen, def onns the mind more than the body." 

• "Young" in opposition to old, the sense of the Latin *ju- 
venis.' A Roman was properly styled 'juvenis' till he was 
45 or 46 years old. Montaigne in 1577 (the date here as- 
signed to their meeting) was 44; Bacon, 17, 'adolescens.' 

14 
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naturally be one of his suite, and his visit to 
Poitiers may be assumed to be of that date. 

There is strong presumptive evidence that 
Montaigne was for many years concerned, at 
intervals, in affairs of state, acting as mediator, 
sometimes between the King of Navarre and the 
due de Guise, sometimes between the King of 
Navarre and the King of France. To those who 
are familiar with this evidence it will seem 
probable that in the important year 1577 Mon- 
taigne, in the discharge of his semi-ofGcial duties, 
was with the Court at Poitiers. 

The passage from Montaigne quoted above was 
written before 1580, and probably after 1571 (the 
year of his 'retirement') and consequently the 
thought it expresses might well have been in his 
mind in 1577. 

If we assume that Bacon's ''juvenis ingenios- 
simus^' was Montaigne,^ the assumption connects 
itself with the familiarity Bacon shows in his own 
works with Montaigne's writings. 

He followed Montaigne in adopting the title of 

* What other man — ^^qui postea in vimm eminentissimum 
e^asit"— can be suggested? Whom, but Montaigne, would 
Bacon describe in the terms he employs ? 
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Essays, which Montaigne was the first author in 
any language to employ. In his first Essay (On 
Truth) he remarks : "Montaigny saith prettily . ." 
and in his second there are two sentences that 
seem to be derived directly from Montaigne. 
In other of his Essays there are thoughts and 
expressions that may have been suggested by the 
French author, as well as throughout Bacon's 
works Latin quotations which seem to have been 
borrowed from him and not taken immediately 
from the original. Indeed in FitzGerald's words 
(Dec. II, 1867), one constantly finds "some 
Bacon in Montaigne." 

If it be impossible to identify with absolute 
certainty Bacon's eminent French friend with 
Montaigne, there is certainly a sufficiently strong 
probability that it was he, to make it permissible 
to picture in fancy the familiar conversations of- 
the two great Essayists, whose Essays, then un- 
written, may well have been foreshadowed in the 
interchange of talk, when the interest and the 
intelligence of the sedate youth stimulated the 
'talkativeness* of the elder man. 



MONTAIGNE'S LOVE OF 
CONVERSATION 

, "Gallus quidam, juvenis ingeniosissimus, sed 

paululura loquax." 

Bacon, 

\ "Je suis sociable, jusques a Texcez." 

f Montaigne. 



MONTAIGNE'S LOVE OF 
CONVERSATION 

It is always to be remembered that Montaigne 
by nature was not so much a writer, as a talker. 

"C*est une humeur melancholique/' he says, "et une 
humeur par consequent tres-ennemie de ma complexion 
natyrelle, produite par le chagrin de la solitude en la- 
quelle il y a quelques annees que je m'estois jecte, qui m'a 
mis premierement en teste cette resverie de me mesler 
d'escrire."* 

The fact that he chose French and not Latin 
as his medium of communication shows that it 
was the familiar not the formal side of himself 
that he was eager to express; that part of the 
mind which is most naturally expressed in social 
relations and conversation. 

Modem essa3rists from Addison and Lamb 
down to Emerson, Arnold or Pater — ^and we 
might begin with Bacon and end with the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review — ^these writ- 

'Enais: Ut. IL 8. 
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ers, even when they treat the same subjects as 
Montaigne, regard them from the point of view 
of men who are more than all else writers : — ^not 
so Montaigne. Montaigne was not distinctly a 
literary man. He was as familiar with the world 
of men — the world of courts and armies and for- 
eign cities and diplomacy — ^as with the world of 
books ; his own thoughts were far more the result 
of contact with men than with books. And it has 
been well said: "The wisdom that is gained by 
ccMnmerce with men, as Montaigne and Shakes- 
peare gained it, is the most delightful, as it is the 
most precious of all.'' 

His ardent interest in the history and biogra- 
phies of the Romans did not exclude, but rather 
stimulated his interest in the men and the deeds 
of his own day ; the men of whom a large number 
of the most important he had known personally, 
and the deeds many of which had been enacted 
under his own eyes. It was to him that De 
Thou came for information about the history and 
the biographies of his own time and to whom he 
acknowledges his great obligations. 

It was the accident of his personal circum- 
stances, enforced by the uprightness and dignity 
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of his moral character, that prevented Montaigne 
— 2l parallel case to his friend La Boetie — from 
becoming a public character : and having chosen 
a life of inaction he drove away his moods of 
depression by the passive activity of literary com- 
position. 

But talking we may be sure would always have 
been more agreeable to him : 

"Le plus fructueux et naturel exercice de nostre esprit, 
c'est i mon gre la conference. J'en trouve Tusage plus 
doux que d'aucune autre action de nostre vie; et c'est la 
raison pourquoy, si j'estois asture force de choisir, je 
consentirois plustost, ce crois-je, de perdre la veue que 
I'ouir ou le parler."* 

There never was a moment in his life when he 
would not gladly have thrown down his pen or 
dismissed his secretary, and come out of his 
tower, . his wide-viewed Library, to welcome a 
guest from Paris or from foreign countries, en- 
tering his court-yard. And he would have trav- 
elled far to be welcomed. 

"S'il y a quelque personne, quelque bonne compaignie 
aux champs, en la ville, en France, ou ailleurs, resseante, 
ou voyagere, i qui mes humeurs soyent bonnes, de qui les 
humeurs me soyent bonnes, il n'est que de siffler en 

'Enais'.Ur. III. 8. 
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paulme, je leur iray foumir des Essais en chair et en 

08."* 

So greatly did he prefer talking to writing, 
society to solitude. 

* EMftii : Ut. III. 5* 
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